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@ COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI, famed African explorer who 
two years ago set out for the equatorial jungle with his lux- 
urious “Jungle Yacht” expedition, has returned to America with 
a world of praise for his fleet of five International Trucks. 

Commander Gatti writes International Harvester: “I do not 
know what importance you attribute to my testimony, but I 
assure you I do not give it lightly. I could not exaggerate my 
great admiration for this so perfect performance! The work of 
these trucks is what I had dreamed of so many years in the 
interior of Africa. 

“In my nine earlier expeditions I had tried so many trucks 
and suffered with so many. My first travels were by camel in 
1919. I then used Italian trucks, then French, then English. 
My sixth safari was powered by well-known American trucks. 
Always there was chronic grief and trouble.... But finally at 
Nairobi my eyes were opened when I first used an International, 
and it was a second-hand truck. What I then saw from day to 
day was truly a revelation. 

“That is why the ‘Jungle Yacht’ expedition had to be Inter- 
national-powered. I congratulate myself, and I congratulate your 
company on a magnificent product!” 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








Commander and Mrs. Gatti 
—from the frontispiece of 
their book, ‘‘Great Mother 
Forest,’‘published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The de luxe caravan at Niangara. All 
the trucks are standard chassis, as sold 
by International dealers. 
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The beautiful living 
room and observation- 
dining car, with library 
and desk. Note indirect 
lighting, telephone, and 
two-way radio. There 
are also two perfectly 
appointed bedrooms and 
an all-electric kitchen. 







“These crude African dirt 
roads are flooded by the 
rainy seasons and ampu- 
tated in long stretches by 
# maddened streams; thrown 
up and down crazy moun- 
tain chains in unbelievable 
hairpin turns and climbs.” 
—Commander Gatti. 


Write for the free booklet covering Commander 
Gatti’s long career on the Dark Continent. It con- 
tains 74 illustrations and is packed with informa- 
tion about the mysterious African interior. Return 
the coupon or simply send a penny post card. 


— 
| sieieaianiiienn HARVESTER COMPANY SF ! 
| (INCORPORATED) | 
l 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Please mail me, free, Commander Gatti’s own fascinating 
| story of his adventures. 
| Name 
| Address — be a —— . 


City State 

















Prayer Before Building 


Even before we start, Lord, be our guest, 


/ AS I look at the 


house my grandfather 
began before leaving for 
three years in the Un- 
Army, I am deeply 
moved. Still a sturdy 
farmhouse, it is now a 
happy haven for great- 
grandchildren who hear 
the story of how Great- 
Grandmother’s cow in 
her wanderings one 
night strolled down the 
hillside onto the tempo- 
rary roof over the cel- 
lar—and thru it—to the 
terror of Grandmoth 
r alone with her babes. 
How many more gen- 
rations will yet find 
helter in that stout 
lling no man can 
ay. Several times it has 
een remodeled a bit to 
neet changing needs. 
Certainly no one would lightly talk 
t its destruction, especially now 
hat modern conveniences can be 
nstalled so readily to make it com- 
tortable. What changes have swept 
r our country since this settler’s 
house became a mark on the land- 
pe just where prairie and hill 
ntry met! 
|’m sure Grandmother, facing the 
ling of a lifetime home, had 
h the same feelings as are so 
expressed in the verse on this 
. Yes, build with a prayer—for 
ir farmstead, too, will doubtless 
‘' many generations of sturdy 
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To last the years thru. . 


Our guide, our wisdom in this glorious plan: 
A home, of all things on the earth the best 
And happiest place that has been given man. 
Guide in our choice that walls and roof may be 
Worthy, dear Lord, to house and shelter Thee. 


We ask Thy wisdom that no faulty thing 
Be used in building this, our heart's desire. 
Strong oak, fine brick, red cedar—we would bring 
. . Here will be our fire, 


And here our books, and there will stand a bed, 
And in this space our table will be spread. 


There will be no room spared for evil here, 
But gentle courtesy will find a place, 

And kindness will abide, and always near, 
Thy gracious presence and Thy shining face. 
This new house is our life's supreme reward, 
We pray Thee put Thy blessing on it, Lord. 


town houses. Build for 
modern conveniences 
you will install later. it 
you cannot afford them 
all now. 

Build with a carefull) 
drawn plan, lest your 
ambitions overreach 
your income. Says W. 
A. Foster, Illinois farm 
architect: ““Fundamen- 
tally, the seeds of better 
living germinate and 
grow in the land, and 
better housing spells 
contentment and com- 
fort. Indeed, better 
housing is the key to 
better agriculture. It 
unlocks our foremost 
and leading profession.” 


—Grace Noll Crowell Only if the soil is 


Americans. In it loved ones may 
hold long, lonesome vigils for your 
return. In it there will be happy 
weddings, happy homecomings. It 
is your life’s “supreme reward.” 
And build with a plan. Believe it 
or not, I have seen many letters from 
folks who said they now had their 
basement finished and would we 
please draw plans for a house to fit 
it! Imagine spending your life in a 
house built to fit a basement rather 
than the family’s need! And don’t 
build a house like the one your friend 
built in town. Successful farmhouses 
must be more than transplanted 


maintained will the 

farm be able to support 

the home and service 

buildings. How extensive these build- 

ings shall be must be determined by 

the farm’s ability to produce, which 

in turn depends upon its buildings. 

Yes, build with a prayer and a 

plan. Your handiwork will influence 

untold future situations, and thru 

them untold years of your country’s 

welfare. Building is a serious busi- 
ness—and a joyous adventure. 


Si aay. 
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BURNING AND SMOOTHER- 


1 PRINCE ALBERT PUTS PLEASURE 


THIS FALL — 
HARVEST HAPPIER SMOKING 


WITH THE COOLER-BURNING 
TOBACCO! 





RICHER- BODIED, <4 
MILDER, COOLER - 


DRAWING — YES, SIR, 


IN A PIPE FROM THE 
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A Bumper Crop of Milder, 
Tastier Pipe-Smokes! 


CHARLES J. RAYMOND calls Prince 
Albert the winning ticket for any man with 
a pipe. “C.J.” says: “I could lead a public 
meeting talking on all the features I like 
about Prince Albert—the no-bite process and 
the crimp cut, the ripe taste—the cool burn- 
ing from rim to heel of my pipe—the swell 
way PA. tamps down and the even, easy 
way it draws.” 


50 pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
every handy tin of Prince Albert 








In recent laboratory 
“‘smoking bow!l”’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


86 


than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


Selling brands tested... mil I} 
coolest of all! AHI 


Copyright, 1940 
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ompany, Winston-Salem, N. Cc 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
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CRIM P CUT 
ip LONG | BURNING PiPE AND’ 
| CIGARETTE |ToBacco'| 












THE TOBACCO 
FOR ROLL-YOUR- 
OWNERS —THATS 
PRINCE ALBERT ! 






FRAGRANT — AND 
PA. STAYS FRESH 



































Fast-Rolled “‘Makin’s” Smokes 
— Rich Aroma in Abundance 


H. H. DENMEAD knows it’s smooth roll- 
ing and smooth smoking ahead when he 
pours Prince Albert into his papers. “P.A.’s 
rich-tasting tobacco is cut right to level off 
even, without spilling,” he says. “And with 
enough for around 70 of those swell ‘makin’s’ 
cigarettes in every PA. tin, I get ‘makin’s’ 
pleasure at a saving.” Try Prince Albert, 
“makin’s” fans. 
70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every handy tin of Prince Albert 
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Photographs by Hervey 


ng grass silage at the Meredith Farm; note the new silo of vitrified blue-shale tile 


$ s00 by your Celle’ 


Grass Silage Comes of Age 
By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


General Manager, Successful Farming 


Gr \SS silage has come of age. Your 
rs addressed to me and to Successful 
rming’s Farm and Home Service Bu- 
i have been full of questions about it. 
In its articles, Successful Farming has 
pt you up-to-date on grass-silage de- 
pments. Almost 20 years ago, read- 
were told how Professor Eckles of 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
ition found that good silage could be 
ide from legume or non-legume hays 
cereals. Since 1925, when it was 

t developed by Virtanen in Finland, 
ral articles have dealt with the AIV 
lrochloric and sulphuric acid) proc- 
of preserving grass silage. How 
weather hay losses could be elimi- 

| by making alfalfa into grass silage 

is discussed in the June, 1937, issue 
uccessful Farming. In June, 1938, 
were the first to feature nationally 
now-famous experiments at the New 
\gricultural Experiment Station. 


In April, 1939, two feature articles, one 
on how to make and the other on how to 
feed grass silage, were presented. In the 
May, 1940, issue, harvesting and silo- 
filling experiences of farmers all over the 
country were described. And finally, in 
this issue, on pages 10 and II you are in- 
troduced to some radical new grass-silage 
equipment and are given helpful infor- 
mation on feeding grass silage. 

It is with the proper degree of embar- 
rassment that I admit we have been slow 
in taking our own advice at the-Meredith 
Farm. Our slowness was largely due to 
lack of silo room, so a short time ago we 
erected the silo you see in the photo- 
graph at the top of this page. Our two 
other silos on the main farm were erected 
many years ago, but are still in -excel- 
lent condition. 

We filled the new silo with 125 tons 
of first-cutting alfalfa the last week in 
June. For the sake of comparison of 

quality, the first 40 tons of ‘si- 
lage were preserved with about 
200 pounds of ground corn-cob 
meal to the ton, and the remain- 
ing 85 tons were preserved with 
molasses at the rate of 65 
pounds to the ton. More alfalfa 
silage was made in the early 
part of August, and the space 
remaining in the three silos will 
be filled with corn and sorgo 
silage. When the alfalfa silage is 
completely fed out and our cost 
figures are complete, I'll give 
you a further report. 


All was not smooth running; this 
is one of the several times that a 
clogged blower pipe delayed us 
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In This Issue 


Cover photograph by 
Cameron Hervey 


Today’s Agriculture 


Friend to Friend 
How to Raise Apples—and Like 
It! (cover story) 
What Is New in Farming 
Grass Silage 
From Meadow to Silo 
From Silo to Manger 
Trees Against the Winds 
Milk-Distribution Costs Can Be Cut! 
Sorghums Battle Drought 
The Home Orchard Comes Back 
Accent on Quality (poultry) 
Lespedeza Takes Over 
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New Poultry Developments 
Cheaper Gains (/ivestock) 

Breeding Sheep Artificially 
Shrunken Barley (/ivestock) 
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Veterinary 
Breed News 
Apples for Livestock 


All Around the Farm 
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Farm Building 


Fit the Buildings to the Farm. 

Warmth in Every Room 

Successful Farming’s $2,000 Building 
and Remodeling Contest 

Stormproofing 

Take a Shower 


Successful Homemaking 


With the Home Editor 
Clovia 

Girls and Poise 

Do You Like Your Dining-Room? 
All Around the House 
Helps in Home Furnishing 
Dressmaking 

Our Parents’ Forum 
Classworthy Clothes 
Successful Recipes 
Years Are No Yardstick . 
Pluck Them Wisely (4eauty) 
Needlecraft 

The Playhouse 


Special Features 


What About College? 

The Farmer Speaks (opinion poll) 
The New Movies 

Laughing at Life. 

Who. . What. . When (farm boys) 





Subscription Rates: Five years, $1.50; three 
years, $1.00: one year, 50 cents. To subscribers in 
Canada, one year, 50 cents; additional years, 50 
cents each. Other foreign countries, one year, 75 
cents. Any time you are not satisfied, your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, 
lowa, under aet of Congress, March 3, 1870. Copy- 
right, 1940, by Meredith Publishing Company 
Trademarks registered in the United States Patent 
Office. Published monthly by the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, 1714-24 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, U. 8S. A. Adv. guarantee, page (76 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Among the sixty thousand communica- 
tions that we receive monthly, there 
was one which said we ought to tell 
more about the films we mention. True 
and just comment, in our opinion, but 
our alibi is the limitation of space. Of 
course, you could point out that this 
very paragraph might be eliminated. 





And since we’re going to speak of 
“Pride and Prejudice’’, we think maybe 
the correspondent was right. After all 
there is much that can be said about 
this newest production from the world’s 
No. 1 cinema workshop. 

* * * * 
The Jane Austen novel has been adapted 
to the screen by that brilliant contem- 
porary author, Aldous Huxley, working 
in collaboration with the experienced 
screen writer, Jane Murfin. 

Co ee Res 
It was produced by Hunt Stromberg, 
who has a long record of achievement, 
and directed by Robert Z. Leonard— 
who also has one. 


/ 





M-G-M not only utilized the intrinsic 
quality of an outstanding work known 
to all who care about reading, but also 
bought the screen rights to the play by 
Helen Jerome, which ran on Broadway 
from November, 1935, to May, 1936. 
* * * * 
The casting was most for- 
lunale. GREER GARSON 
adds to her stature of 
*% ‘Goodbye Mr. Chips’; 





and LAURENCE OLIVIER 
actually is better than 
he was in “Rebecca’’. 





* * 7 * 
But there are others that should be 
mentioned: Mary Boland for one, Edna 
May Oliver for two, Maureen O’Sulli- 
van for three, Ann Rutherford for four, 
and Frieda Inescort for five. 

* * * * 
The social-climbing Mrs. Bennet and 
her five “‘litthe women’”’ will bustle into 
your shadow world bringing with them 
rippling laughter and wistful romance. 

w * * * 
M-G-M presents “Pride and Prejudice’ 
with pride. Those who have seen it have 
a prejudice in its favor, 


‘fl. 
eas VOD 


> 


Until next month in the £ Taw) 
same place. hoo Sg eS) 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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This electrically refrigerated cold-storage plant was one of the first built in New York 


HOW TO RAISE APPLES 


—and Like It! 


That's pretty difficult with the high costs involved 
and up-and-down markets, but Walter Clarke, of 


Ulster County, New York, has a successful formula 


By L. M. Dalter 


A\pPLE-GROWING demands long 
range planning—perhaps more than any 
other kind of farming. When he plants, 
the grower must anticipate a market 
situation which may prevail anywhere 
from two to 10 years hence. He must 
wrack his brain to hold down costs 
while the trees are growing. And when 
they finally come into bearing, he must 
have managed shrewdly enough to sell 
profitably in a market as fickle as March 
weather. 

One man who has managed to come 
thru the heartbreaks of apple-growing 
with a cheerful grin is Walter Clarke, of 
Ulster County, New York. Bordered on 
the east by the historic Hudson Riv- 
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er, Ulster County is famed for its beau 
tiful and productive orchard region; and 
there, where competition for the title 
keen, Walter Clarke is recognized as the 
leading orchardist. 

Clarke’s fairly uniform success 
weathering the frequent storms whi 
cause fruit-growing enterprises to foun 
der may be explained, in part, by his can 
servatism in some things and his daring 
in others. When, for instance, it looke 
as tho the McIntosh Apple was the ar 
swer to the orchardman’s prayer, 
went in boldly ——ot, tho, to the extent ol 
uprooting and replanting his entire acr« 
age, as did some. On the other hand 
has pioneered freely with less-promising 
varieties in order to have on hand a nice 
ly balanced offering for the ever-chang- 
ing markets. ° 
Since some fruit varieties do well 

certain localities and fail utter 

others, the grower must be pre 
pared to take chances and dé 
least a part of his own experimenta 
work. Clarke reserves a few acres 
where he can test growth, disease 
susceptibility, and consumer 
sponse before planting too hea\ 
“This experimental plot isn’t ex- 
pected to show a profit,” he expla ns 
One theory.on which the Clarke 

farm operates is that prices are 4l- 

ways too low for the producer wht 

manages badly. That isn’t to 

that prices | Continued on page 7! 


Son Leonard helps with a strawberry 
planting; altho Clarke is primarily on 
apple-grower, he has many other fruits 





Economy means low cost of operation. 


Truck users everywhere say that low 


cost of operation means Chevrolet. 


That is why Chevrolet trucks lead all 
others in sales year after year; truck 
buyers choose Chevrolets because of 


their proved economy and efficiency. 


Chevrolet economy means a lot more 
than just ‘‘miles per gallon of gasoline’’ 
and ‘‘miles per quart of oil.’’ It means 
also low first-cost . . . it means high 
efficiency and low maintenance cost .. . 


it means durability and long life. 


Chevrolet’s traditional qualities— 
those qualities that have put Chevrolet 
in the lead and kept it there—all add up 
to low cost of operation. . .. That is why 
truck users everywhere say that Chey- 
rolet trucks give the most value for every 
dollar of money expended. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SET YouR copy 
ABOUT CHEVROLET 


A 


Sk your Ch 
truck oper 
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Bearing Trouble 


V/] 
. Never! 


“In 11 Years with Mobiloil, We've 
Saved Plenty on Repairs, Oil, Fuel” 





ORE THAN 8000 HARD-WORKING HOURS without a 

breakdown — without piston trouble or bearing 
failure! That’s the record run up by Abe Crider’s 1929 
tractor... with Mobiloil. 


But, as Abe says, he’s not surprised. ‘‘For 11 years 
now,” he writes, ‘‘Mobiloil has never failed me. I’ve 
spent next to nothing on repairs—and my oil and fuel 
bills have always been low.”’ 

Put clean, tough Mobiloil to work on your farm. 
See what a difference Balanced Protection can make! 





Says ABE CRIDER 


_ Junction City, Kansas 


USE THESE MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL gives your cars and farm 
engines all good oil qualities. 


MOBILGAS —a scientific blend of pep, 
power, mileage, smoothness. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2 — general-pur- 
pose grease for farm machinery. 
POWER FUEL and white gasoline— 
two even-burning, economical fuels. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in the right 
grades for your equipment. 
BUG-A-BOO kills insects quickly. 


SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—Non-caus- 
tic; protects your cattle all day. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 
AND AFFILIATES: 


Magnolia PetroleumCompany—General 


Petroleum Corporation of California 


iho bina a 
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Culanced 


Mobiloil Tee opin 
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/ N\PPLES. The cell-type carton 


such fragile varieties of apples 
Golden Delicious is proving sat- 
factory for parcel-post shipment 
for storage uses. The box 
shown below is designed for 40 
inds net and is made for apples 
m two and one-quarter to three 
i one-half inches. The fruit is 
rated by flats and fillers similar 
th se in an egg case. Highly 
tisfactory sales have been made 
Columbus, Ohio, and in nu- 
eastern markets. 
Stored apples keep better .at 
peratures of 35° to 36° F. than 
mmonly recommended tem- 
tures of 31° to 32°, according to 
h work at lowa State Col- 
on well-sprayed, carefully 
d apples picked at the cor- 
stage of maturity. The sub- 
ng storage originated before 
n methods came into gen- 
ractice, Apple scald is mini- 
by the use of oiled packing 
\pples stored at the higher 
eratures develop better flavor 
olor and are not susceptible 
gey breakdown. 


tilizer. A five-bushel-an-acre in- 
pays for 200 pounds of 
tertilizer when oats are sell- 
r 40 to 45 cents a bushel, ac- 
g to Michigan soil special- 
So small an increase is hard to 
t, so that it is necessary to 

h the crop to be sure. 
(he application of correct com- 








For home and small garden space, this dwarf Delicious on a Malling five-year-old 
root stock bore the first year planted. Multiple-variety trees are available to growers 


mercial fertilizers increased the 
yield of Irish potatoes as much as 
200 percent in Oklahoma experi- 
ments conaucted over a period of 
eight years. In the highly fertile 
Muskogee area, 
6-12-6 fertilizer per acre are recom- 
mended. 


Soybeans. For fattening cattle, 


soybean oil meal is equal to linseed 
oil meal, ton for ton, as a protein 
supplement, finds the Waseca, Min- 
nesota, Experiment Station. Whole 
soy beans 


| Continued on page 29 





400 pounds of 


WHAT IS 


Mew 


IN FARMING 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 
















Built exclusively for electric operation, 
this gearless separator offers advantages 
in cleaning practice.—Associated Mfrs 





Of great promise, Minnesota's new 
red grape is so resistant to mildew 
it need not be sprayed. Excellent for 
the table, it is headed for wide use 


@ For such fragile apple varieties as 


Golden Delicious, the cell-type car- 
ton is used for parcel post or storage 
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From Meadow to Silo 





New ‘hybrid’ machines speed the process while reducing the work 


By Nieman Hoveland 


HIS is a marvelous thing— 
farmers have been looking for this 
type of equipment!” exclaimed John 
Craig, of Janesville, Wisconsin, as he 
watched a new baby forage-harves- 
ter mow, chop, and load clover for 
silage. 

Craig was one of 6,000 farmers 


who helped set a new attendance 
record at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Farm Folks’ Field Day on July 
13. The forage-harvester demonstra- 
tion, more than anything else, was 
what they came to see. 

A fair proportion of those farmers 
were completely sold on the new har- 
vesters. ‘“This makes it easier to put 
up grass silage than to make hay,” 
was a common remark. Young Ora 
Gutknecht, of Lone Rock, a Wiscon- 





Thousands of farmers swarmed over the new for 


age-harvestets at Wisconsin University's 


summer demonstration. Here we see one machine chewing its way thru matted clover 


’ 





Thru heavy alfalfa this forage-harvester makes its way rain or shine because the 
harvest will go into a silo. For dry hay, substitute pickup attachment for sickle 
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Old ensilage-choppers with knives removed, or special blowers, elevate the chopped 
grass into the silo. By elevating the front of the truck, unloading is made easy 
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sin Short Course graduate, expre 
the attitude of many others whe: 
said, “I won’t get one right aw 
but I’m interested.” 

Farmers who “‘won’t get one right 
away” in many cases are hay 
good success with present meth 
of making grass silage. The hea 
duty hay-loaders which came on t 
market a few years ago make it fai 
ly easy to load whole green hay 
Such forage can be fed into an o1 
dinary ensilage-cutter at the 

Windrowers also are finding a 
place in making grass silage. They 
are attached to the mower cutter 
bar, making it possible to mow ar 
rake in one operation, and to prevent 
the grass from being seriously wilted 
before it can be hauled. 

But since the forage-harvester 
the newest and most fascinating de- 
velopment in the line of hay and si- 
lage machinery, let’s take a better 








look at it: me 
ENGINEERS, we might say, are fe fe 
taking a tip from plant-breede: 1 ae 
nowadays—they’re designing hy- ee 
brid machines. If the combine is a kes 
cross between a binder and thresh- Pe 


ing machine, then the forage-ha: 
vester is a three-way hybrid off- 
spring of the mower, ensilage-cutte! 
and hay-loader. 

If it’s dry hay you want, the ha: H, 
vester (with pickup attachment 
will take it from the windrow, cho; 
it, and load it. It'll do the same with 
straw left in the field by a combi 
Some makes of forage-harveste: 
will take the place of an. ensilag 
cutter for chopping corn at the sil: 
and engineers even dream of adapt- 
ing them so they will cut, chop, ar 
load corn for silage in the field! 

What’s more, forage-harvester 
are being designed to fit both the 
power and the pocketbooks of m« 
operating medium-sized farms. Mos 
of them mow a swath from three 
four feet wide, weigh about 1,3 
pounds, and can be operated with 
one-plow tractor if necessary. Thi 
smaller machines will sell for ab 
the price of an ensilage-cutter or t! 
lowest-priced baby combines. 

In appearance the forage-harve 
ers resemble small combines. In fact 
they are built very much like th 
except that they have cylinder-typ« 
ensilage-chopping equipment inste: 
of a grain-thresher mechanism. | 
crop moves in a‘straight-thru n 
tion from the | Continued on page 
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Last July, when the photograph was taken, this herd of 35 Jersey cows and five heifers was eating 1,800 pounds of grass silage daily 














How farmers are feeding grass silage to their livestock 


—and some recent experiment-station recommendations 


By Cameron Hervey 


o R bombers, fifth columns, 
gas, and innumerable other 
tying weapons have been claimed 
nsible for Der Fuehrer’s sweep- 
iccesses on the battlefields of 
| pe. But the polite English, giv- 
redit where credit is due, list 
inother, tho far less spectacular, 
n for Nazi military efficiency. 
ent article on grass silage in The 
Dairy Farmer, an English magazine, 
with: “Ever since the 
N came to power, Germany has 
prepared for war and few can doubt 
t he has prepared well. Between 
and 1938, as a result of Gov- 
nent patronage, Germany’s si- 
capacity increased tenfold. What 

t advertisement could there be 
the value of silage in the na- 
il economy?” 


ides 





What better advertisement, in- 
deed! And England has taken a few 
leaves from Hitler’s version of How 
to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple by embarking on an extensive 
grass-silage promotion campaign of 
her own. As a result of tie plowing 
policy, the country has lost 2,000,- 
000 acres of its permanent grassland. 
Arguing that farmers must make the 
utmost of what grass is left, England 
is discouraging the making of hay. 
Ensiling grass when it is young 1s 
much more economical, it is claimed. 
The silage contains a great deal more 
protein and starch than hay, it is less 
fibrous, and it retains a_ larger 
amount of carotene. 

Altho the United States is not 
locked in mortal combat with the 
forces of Fascism, we have not been 
slow to incorporate the advantages 
of grass silage into our farming sys- 
tem. Those million tons of grass si- 








lage put up in this country last year, 
without doubt, are greatly exceeded 
by the amount ensiled this summer. 
While much of this huge grass-si- 
lage tonnage has been fed out al- 
ready as a supplement to short pas- 
tures, winter-feeding problems still 
loom large: Is grass silage a better 
feed than corn silage? Is it necessary 
to feed hay with it? Should the per- 
centage of protein in the grain mix- 
ture be reduced? Can grass silage be 
fed to sheep? The best way to answer 
these and other questions concern- 
ing the feeding of grass silage ts to 
look into the experiences of farmers 
who have fed it in the past, and to 
review recent experiment-station 
recommendations. 


For example, there’s Howard 
Blood, of South Lyon, Michigan, 
who has successfully fed beef cattle 
and bred ewes alfalfa silage pre- 
served with molasses. Blood feeds 
about 40 pounds a day to yearling 
heifers, plus all the hay they will eat. 
No corn silage is used, and no grain 
is fed to his bred heifers except at 
calving time; | Continued on page 45 
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Fit the Buildings to the Farm 


o- who have made their 
buildings earn what they cost, and 
more, say you've got to buy build- 
ings just as you would feeder steers 
or brood sows—on the basis of the 
income they will produce. 

A farmer I know owns a grain bin 
which has paid for itself twice over 
in the two years since he bought it. 
The bin holds 1,000 bushels. My 
friend stored bushels of 1938 
oats which rose in price from 16 
cents a bushel at harvest to 25 cents 
the next spring when he sold them. 
In 1939 he stored 400 bushels of oats 
from July to October for a gain of 15 
cents a bushel. In November that 
year he put in _ 1,000 
shelled corn—then selling at around 
35 cents. When he sold the corn in 
the spring he got 55 cents. This 
farmer figures his bin has earned at 
least $300 in two years. It cost only 
$150. He was lucky, of course. He 
was able to capitalize on unusually 
large seasonal rises in grain prices. 

Farm income has been improving 
in recent years, and many farmers 
have been looking around for ways 
in which to invest surplus cash. A 
good many have bought or will buy 
additional land in order to expand 
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bushels of 


A balance between the overbuilt and underbuilt farmstead 


goes far toward making the profit margin in farm operations 


By Lauren Soth 


their businesses. In many cases, the 
farmer would be better off to im- 
prove the operating efficiency of his 
present farm and expand without 
taking on additional land. Most 
Midwestern farmers could profit- 
ably invest in buildings—either new 
or remodeled. 


WILLIAM G. MURRAY, profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at 
lowa State College, is a recognized 
authority on farm appraisals and is 
well versed in the valuation of farm 
buildings. I asked him how a farmer 
could assure himself of getting value 
received for money spent on build- 
ings. He gave me the same answer 
given by successful farmers. “The 
test to apply,” he said, “‘is whether 
they will earn what they cost.” 
Suppose you’re going to put up 
some new corn-storage space on your 


farm. Let’s look into the po 
of a double corncrib with gra 
overhead, costing around $2, 
will hold around 4,000 bush 
corn, we'll say. 


CorN prices usually rise abo 
cents a bushel from fall to the 
summer, but six cents a bushe 
conservative estimate of the g: 
the feeder from having the co! 
his farm, or to the cash-corn fa 
from being able to wait for a h 
market. If you can store 4,000 | 
els of corn from harvest until 
summer, you can figure a gain 
bout $240 on the average. Th 
and soybean bins in thissizestru 
will hold about 2, bushels, 
they should:net you around } 
year on the average. The advair 
of being able to store these ¢g 
usually is [Continued on pa 
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This Winter There'll Be 


Warmth 


IN EVERY ROOM 


_for the Haraldsons who, on a limited 

















remodeling budget, shopped for their 
answer to that perennial farm ques- 


tion: ‘Can we have a furnace now?” 


By Hugh Curtis 











Dad Otto Haraldson has given his fan- 
equipped furnace a year's test, swears he's 
cut his fuel bill to half of his neighbors’ 







# Randall, Hilda Irene, and Robert Haraldson 
are just as pleased as their mother 
about the prospect of a cold-less winter. Be- 
low: Floor plans of the installation with 
warm-air delivery on inside walls and cold- 
air intakes located on the outside walls 










ead 


ons 





Here's the fellow who really clinched the 
ace deal. Rodney is general manager 
1! 


all 160 acres—but prefers the house 




























|, ee , ve Second Floor 
O weeks agoI meta young Nor- But it didn’t come, and it didn’t 
in-Yankee farmer who struck come. Finally it got to be a race be- 


pretty smart; he didn’t say tween the stork and the furnace; ~~ 
he’s just a year old now) but the stork almost won; and there was Lae 
ed he had a lot to'do in run-_ that house to go back to. Otto let | 





1 farm as there is around here.”’ first. The result was that a furnace 


r 
to prove it, a week before he company, hard pressed to fill fall ae tie 


orn he bought a furnace. farm orders, loaded one of its | BONER 
Otto Haraldson home was, heavy-duty furnaces onto a special = ' 
Rodney made his appearance, train, and the first “furnace special” ™ tei eS 
: old, rambling, and drafty pulled into Rembrandt, lowa, under _ First Floor 
het aid out on the “T” plan. It forced draft. I told you that boy 
en tough living there the year __ran things! 


what his dad admitted was “as out a wail as piercing as Rodney’s Pr ——- 
- ; ; 
Bt OROOw | 




































xt ; the other Haraldson kids all 
t a ntinual colds and the family Now the Haraldsons can’t afford : 
at pretty much in one room, tho extras because they’re both hard at i | 
r were six in the house, nice work building up the farm. Mrs. o—_, 
, too. That, agreed Mrs. Har- Haraldson is out around the farm- © itn a 
‘ and Dad Otto, couldn’t goon. stead more than she’s in the house Se ae ae ees . 
ge shhopped—I’ll let Mrs. Har- (Hilda Irene does much of the cook- Lo SE) 
uns ell you about that—for a_ ing), tending her crossbred-hog proj- L L en ee | 
x plant and finally chose one. ect and her [ Continued on page 68 Basement l | 
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WhatAbout _ 
College? 









What will it cost? What is a study program? Is cam- 
pus life ‘different’? Is it worth the effort? These 


questions—which pop up in farm-family councils each 








fall—are answered by the actual stories of farm boys act, 

and girls who are making their own collegiate way 3 Mc 

H 

Kathryn Monson, former Washington 4-H Camp By Wendell Knowles grow! 
, delegate, works in the Club offices at lowa State N 
4 De 

tr S 






Cornell University (New York) employs students in the campus cafeterias 


ti pests and politics have their 
share of attention this month, there 
is another worry which is gnawing 
away in the minds of many young 
people: “Can I make the grade in 
college?’ Their parents may not ad- 
mit it, but they, too, are conscious 
sometimes of little doubts about the 
future for their sons and daughters 
of college age: ‘“‘Is there a royal road 
to education?” ““What will college 
life be like?” and last, but not least, 
“Can we really afford it?” 
Naturally, a family council is the 


question of money. Col- 
lege can be expensive; 
make no mistake on that 
yoint. The cost estimates 
of colleges vary widely, 
but the minimum is about 
$300 per year. If crops 
are bad or prices low, a 
part-time job is then much in order. 

Thousands of students all over 
the United States are earning part 
or all of their expenses while 1n col- 
lege. At Iowa State College alone, 
2,000 students earn at _ least 


Bob Forbes runs the linotype for ‘The Daily lowan’ 


But the fact that so many are wo! 
ing their way thru makes the co! 
petition tough. 

How do all these students get 
jobs? 

Some of them find their own, so! 








first and obvious recourse. Many a_ part of their tuition, board, and are helped by friends, but most o! ~~ 
problem is solved before it ever room expenses. At the University of — tain work thru a college employment 

comes up by an intelligent discus- Wisconsin, 30 percent of the stu- bureau. This doesn’t mean that th ‘ 
sion at home. For instance, take the dents earn all their college expenses. employment [| Continued on page 2? . 
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| lrees 
AGAINST THE 


Winds 


| Planting. In fall-plowed soil Glen, Rex, and 
Dery! Simonsen, Seward County, Nebraska, 
t their 25 bull-pine, Clark- McNary trees for 
tH wi ndbes ak project. Twenty-five Chinese 

ns were set the second year. Note protectors. 


d Cultivation. To conserve moisture and con- 
weeds, windbreaks and shelterbelts must 
pt clean until trees are too large for cul- 
tion with machinery. Some sun and wind 
rotection is needed the first year. Special 
care to conserve moisture must be used the 
first three years so trees may be abundantly sup 
i when their needs grow heavy. This pic- 
was taken on the D. W. Keyes shelter- 

elt, South Dakota. 


3 Moisture-Saving. Deficient rainfall may be 
plemented with snowdrifts caught behind 
it fences placed north of young trees. This 
H. Schluckebier’s method to speed up 
growth of a bull-pine windbreak on his farm 
Nebraska. Drought has not delayed them. 


§ Demonstration. “If Rolfsmeyer can grow ever- 
green trees that quickly, I can, too,”’ say many 
neighbors and friends as they watch his sturdy 
trees develop. Result: more and better tree 
plantings, more comfortable farm homes. 


5 Home-Protection. His sons’ 4-H forestry 
project started in 1937 already protects the 
D). Schulz farmstead. Outside to inside rows: 
Russian Olive, Chinese Elm, Austrian Pine, 
bull pine, Russian Mulberry—in all, 700 trees. 
[he pines need the protection given by quick- 
growing softwood trees against hot, dry winds. 


) Crop-Protection. All of the wheat field on the 
Gates Brothers’ farm, Kansas, not protected 
by an old windbreak was blown out, while the 
protected part made a good crop. Note bar- 
ren, windswept area in the foreground. 


7 Recreation. Safe from hot, sand-laden winds, 
n cooling shade, this group picnic in the 
>. M. Doughty shelterbelt, Oklahoma, is en- 
tained by singing birds whose nests are 

n the young grove. 


1 PLANT 


WINDBREAK 
DEMONSTRATION 
SEWARD COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


anD 
EXTENSION SERVICE ~ COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


* AP ROUSMEVYER COmPErR ATOR 


4 DEMONSTRATION 




























é CROP. PROTECTION 


7 RECREATION 
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MILK-DISTRIBUTION 


Costs Can Be Cut! 


By Howell Burthe Dairymen and consumers stand to gain where distri. 





4 


© 


ee 
8 


bution costs can be cut; one way to do it may be 





by making milk-distribution a public utility, but- 


a wrong with the fluid-milk ind 


The dairy farmer, comparing his milk check wit 
bills, complains that he doesn’t make any m 
The consumer wants to drink more milk, but a 
that it is much too expensive. Both cast susp 
glances at the dealer, who stands his ground and 
that he makes very little profit; and as likely as not 
he can prove it—especially if his business is l 
or medium-sized. 

The crux of the whole matter is that milk-dist: 
tion costs are too high. Most people agree on that, 
but to prescribe a remedy is not so simple. 

It looks as tho minor tampering (containers, 
and stand sales, and so on) with the present s) 
may not be enough. As one marketing authority 
put it: “We'll have to get over the idea that 








pills can cure our sick milk-distribution system. Han 
What it needs is a major operation!” ‘ 

And would some drastic but careful surgery r ( 
bring results? Well, a University of Wisconsin ec: 


mist, after several years of study on milk-distri! org 
tion problems, says there is a method that can 
distribution costs from one and one-half to two 
one-fourth cents a quart, and still place the milk at 
every customer’s door. He says the method ca 
that—he doesn’t promise that it wi// in every ca 
The economist is W. P. Mortenson, whose book 
titled Milk Distribution as a Public Utility has } 
been published by the University of Chicago P: 

Under the utility plan, all the milk busines: 
city would be given to one company, or, in 
large cities, perhaps to two or three companies ope! 
ating in different zones. The company could be eith 
publicly owned or else privately owned under rigid 
public control. In either case, both the retail price 
and the price paid to farmers would be set by a 
commission. The company would be allowed a | 
gin just wide enough to yield a fair return o1 
investment. 

“But,” you say, “how would that cut distri 
tion costs? There wouldn’t be | Continued on pa 





The introduction to the retail milk trade of two-quart bottles and 
the battle over fiber containers are interesting developments, but at 
best only pink pills for the ills of the milk business. There is still 
too great a difference between what the consumer pays and what 
the farmer gets for milk. Is it possible that excessive competition 
must be reduced by legislation making milk a true public utility? 
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hums BATTLE 
Drought 


-and toward insect pests and dis- 






ease they also offer high resistance 






By Ivy M. Howard 





~ a 
Photographs by Richard Hutnagie 


(sae CROPS” they’ve been called—the grain 
chums that, all over the Midwest, are marching right 
onto fields never before planted to sorghum. And 
as they march they are proving to farmers and exten- 
workers who have been skeptical of some of the 
aims made for them that the claims were wrong only 
that they were not strong enough. Together with 
planting in the past few years of multiples of the 
ages of sorghum planted a 
ade ago, many new things 
been learned and new 
found for the crop—both 
grain and forage. 
evelopment of quick-ma- 
ng varieties of grain sor- 
ghum has made it possible to 
grow this crop much farther 
th than it could have been 
grown a couple of decades ago. 
the last 1§ years United 
States Department of Agricul- 
t scientists have concen- 
| their efforts on breeding 
varieties suitable for 
lder parts of the Plains 
. In 1930 they brought 
variety called Sooner 
a elt maturing, ex- 
ly drought-resistant va- 
Followtne that came 
Kalo, Highland Kaffr, 
Improved Coes; then the Day Milo and Colby 
both combine varieties. With the dev elopment of 
varieties suitable for the lower Northern Plains, 
orghum production jumped rapidly. In Nebraska 
Colorado, production of grain in 1939 dropped 
ly from that of 1938 because it was so dry that 
orghums were affected. But in South Dakota, 
there was more moisture, production jumped 
s than two and one-half million bushels in 1938 


Hand topping into wagon box fitted with bang boards is widely practiced 






























Small, stationary threshers are now on 
the market. They are used after har- 
vested sorghum heads have dried well 









A small machine attached to wagon 
box tops sorghum in many fields : 
Combine harvesters are often used 










to six and one-fourth million 
in 1939. 

At Woodward, . Oklahoma, 
work is now being done on a 
variety of grain sorghum that 
is the earliest yet developed. 
Also, work is being done to de- 
velop earlier strains of both . 
grain and forage sorghum at 
experiment stations in South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

Forage sorghum varieties now out in front as silage- 
makers where corn has been grown in former years in- 
clude Atlas Sorgo, Black Amber Sorgo, and Red Am- 
ber Sorgo. Atlas Sorgo has made many outstanding 
records. For example, at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, after August rains came in a dry 
year, it produced 18 tons of forage per acre, while corn 
on adjacent fields produced noth- {| Continued on page 32 
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Ripnipan ASS ASL erie 


Steps in budding: 1. Bud cut ready for in- 
sertion. 2. T-shaped cut in stock. 3. In- 
serted bud ready for tying. 4. Bud is tied 
with raffia or rubber band. 5. Bud estab- 
lished on new wood and band has been 
removed. 6. New growth during spring fol- 
lowing budding. Stub not yet cut back to 
point of budding. Work may be done 
during late July, August, or September 





Here an apple-tree variety desirable par- 
ticularly for its extreme hardiness is 
marked for budding. This new practice 
combines strength and fruit quality 
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THE 


me Orcharo 


COMES BACK 


Something new in the use of hardy apple 


stocks to assure long and productive tree life 


By Lee Goode 


, He old apple tree is staging a 
comeback, and in home orchards, 
too! There just isn’t any other con- 
clusion possible, if 15 years of actual 
results from  top-working _high- 
producing wood on weatherproof 
stock is to be taken at its face value. 
Right thru the several years in the 
past decade that have seen even the 
remnants of some mighty good own- 
stem orchards wiped out, the same 
choice varieties that have died on 
their own stems have thrived when 
top-worked onto hardy stocks such 
as Hibernal, Virginia Crab, and 
others. 

It was found that the undeniably 
hardy Hibernal, for example, the 
Virginia Crab, and the Haas not 
only took anything that Old Man 
Winter cared to hand out, but natu- 
rally formed trees of good branching 
habits. It was also found to be a 
simple matter to select branches 
along the central leader and to bud 
to a selected variety each appropri- 
ately placed branch at a distance of 
12 to 18 inches from the main trunk. 

The result? Trees that have with- 
stood every winter and every sum- 
mer, in a period of time when the 
orchard death rate has been dis- 
heartening among trees on their 
own stems. 

In fact, the results have been so 
outstanding that at least one com- 
mercial grower in southwestern 
lowa pulled up just this last year 
800 own-stem trees that he had set 


out, replaced those 800 trees wit! 
300 Hibernal and $00 Virginia Cra 
and on these he 1s top-working 
Jonathan, Delicious, Grimes—t! 
commercial varieties that he de 
pends upon for a living. 

Last summer I was fortunat 
enough to have an opportunity 
visit for a little while with F. \\ 
Edgecombe, of the Iowa State C 
lege extension staff, in charge 


' 
t 
} 
I 


this work. I mentioned the fact that 


I had seen a report that eight den 
onstration apple orchards set wit 
the new trees were established 

Jasper County, Iowa, in the earl 


spring, about the second week of 


April. He pulled out a map and be 
gan pointing out what had bee 
done. He showed me where thet 
were actually already close to 2¢ 
individual home orchards of th 
kind scattered thru somewhat mor 


than one-third of the counties of the 


state of Iowa! 


DEFINITELY characteristic @ 


the situation in each case was 

story told by Howard Guthrie, « 
Jasper County. He and his son wet 
milking when I arrived at his plac 
to take a look at his trees. As soon 
as the milking was finished we too) 
a walk thru his new planting © 
Virginia Crab. He had gotten as fa! 
as planting the foundation stock, 
which had still a couple or thret 
weeks to go before it would bk 
budded. But [ Continued on page 75 
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Accent on 
Quality 


The Johnsons don't produce broilers 
and eggs hit or miss; ‘‘super-quality”’ 


enables them to top market prices 


By Thomas F. Lounsbury 


- year Mr. and Mrs. George John- 
son, of Webster, New York, sold 228,000 
egus at five cents above the 1939 average 
of 24.6 cents. In addition, they sold 3,000 
broilers at about six cents a pound above 
market quotations. Assuming those aver- 
age figures are fair ones, you might say the 
Johnsons got paid for better than 20 per- 
cent more eggs and broilers than they sold! 

\ poultry plant capable of an annual 
production of 3,000 broilers and 228,000 
salable eggs might suggest discouragingl y 
expensive equipment, large supporting 
acreage, and buildings all covered with 
1ew paint, shiny metal, and first and sec- 
ond mortgages. The ability to command 
high prices might also suggest lucky cir- 
umstances which have provided outlets 
not open to the average producer. Noth- 
ng could be further from the truth. 


THE Johnsons had a 58-acre farm when 
they were married, a used pickup truck, 
and just $300 in cash. Theirs was no poul- 
try farm and never had been. Rather than 
go in debt for new construction, Johnson 
nade ingenious use of every foot of floor space offered 
by the buildings already there. Eventually he was able 
idd new floors and windows and make a serviceable 
e-decker laying house out of the old barn across 
road. Its walls were sealed and insulated with saw- 





Johnson keeps a check on the quality of his breeding stock by 
sending representative individuals to an official test station 





Here Mrs. Johnson is shown preparing a broiler for market; the wrappings are 
attractive, and with each package goes a copy of a recipe for cooking the bird 





One of the Johnsons’ inexpensive, yet thoroly efficient, poultry houses; expan- 
sion has been planned carefully and only as financial circumstances permitted 


dust, and running water and electricity were brought in. 

Later, another laying house was built in the grove 
just back of the house, and across from it a low building 
for the new brooders. Between and around these two 
still stand the original small outbuildings whose make- 
shift use, at the start, financed the construction of the 
new ones. 


FRoM the beginning Johnson has planned carefully 
and expanded only as cash and circumstances per- 
mitted. Cash discounts on purchases and the saving of 
interest money that would have had to be paid on loans 
have helped hold down expense. “There’s nothing 
wrong with borrowing,” he admits, “if a man would 
only use his head. But the sooner he can get squared 
around so’s to operate in the clear, the sooner he’ll be 
able to add the savings to his profits.” 

The expression, ‘secret of success,’ does not apply 
to the Johnsons. Successful? Yes, but the method is 
no secret. They weren’t long in the business before they 
discovered that quality has a way of finding its own 
level: low prices for low quality, average prices for good. 
But something better than good opens the existing 
high-price markets and enables the producer to de- 
velop new ones of his own. 

Tastes in eggs differ in the various regions of the 
country. In Rochester, New | Continued on page 30 
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Gains of one and three-fourths pounds daily are made on lespedeza 


|espedeza 


Takes Over 


King Corn’s rule in Missouri is 


broken forever by a humble 


legume now growing on three- 





fourths of the farms in that state 


The northernmost 
limits of practical 
lespedeza-culture 
area are indicated 
by the black por- 
tion of map above 


By H. M. Dail 


University of Missouri 


Ps, THUSIASTIC lespedeza-growers, numbering 166,- 
000 in the state of Missouri, wonder how they ever got 
eh without this excellent crop, introduced into the 
state by the University Experiment Station in i927. Its 
good qualities have also been heard of far beyond the 
borders of “the show me territory,” so that now farm- 
ers in the area indicated by the small map are like- 
wise reaping its blessings. Each year finds it progress- 
ing farther into the Northern states. 

As a plant, lespedeza has none of the appearance of 
a king of crops. The height of mature lespedeza aver- 
ages eight to 10 inches. A thin stem supports a number 
of green branches and leaves. At a distance, the crop 
looks somewhat like a heavy green carpet. It is only 
when one walks on it and feels the thick growth under- 
neath his shoes that he realizes the great amount of 
feed in the crop. 

Adaptability is one of the chief features of this leg- 
ume. On rock-strewn hills where farmers have difficulty 
in growing any crop successfully, lespedeza flourishes. 
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The one-year rotation of winter wheat or winter barley and 
lespedeza gives the largest and surest returns in Missouri 








This homemade outfit pulled at 25 miles per hour collect 
seed which is then cleaned thru one-forty-fifth-inch mesh hard 
ware cloth. It is 10 feet wide, four feet deep, three feet high 


And yet on more fertile soils it makes a dense and |uxu 
riant growth, comparing well in total feed-production 
with such legumes as red and sweet clover. Even on 
acid soils where other legumes refuse to grow, Korean 
Lespedeza will provide considerable feed. Of course, the 
application of ground limestone will increase the pro 
duction and feeding value of the crop. 

The experiences of farmers amply illustrate how the 
crop fits into the farm scheme. For instance, Gordor 
Edwards, of Chariton County, uses a wheat-lespecezs 
rotation on some of his rolling land. In an average yea', 
his wheat crop will make a return of $13 an acre. Thi 
is followed by a crop of lespedeza which produces oni 
and one-half tons of hay per acre worth approximat 
$12—the same year. This makes a total return of $2 
an acre on land which in a good [ Continued on pa 
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for your tractor 


OPEN SPACE HERE +4 


| NO MUD TRAPS 4 N 
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llects 
hard- 
high 
iP 
THE SELF-CLEANING TRACTOR TIRE 
1XU- 
. Open center — no mud 
tion traps. Look at the lugs on 
on that tire. Each one is sep- 
arate. No pockets where 
real earth can pack. 
the t Even spacing — no jerks. 
pro # oe ‘ See how those lugs are 


placed — with plenty of 

j space between them — and 

the ‘ | all spaced the same. That 

means an even pull — no 
jerks to start slipping. 


J Buttressed base — no lug 
eal, ‘ tear. Those lugs are broader 
Th ¢ at the bottom than at the 

- top—each one is self-reen- 


~— forced. No need to join 





them together to hold them 


Wj fe on. They're strong enough 
Me to stand alone. 











Look TWICE 


efore you pick tires 









THE GREATEST NAME 





OBODY knows exactly how long 
a set of rubber tires will last on 
a tractor. But one thing’s certain— 


the good ones last for years. 


So it’s mighty important that you 
do a good job of picking 
tires, if you want a trac- 
tor that can work when 
and where you want to 
use it. 

You want a tire 
that you don’t 
have to baby. 
You don’t want to wait for sod or 
plowed ground to dry before you 


get out in the field. 
So the first rule is—look at the tread. 


See that tire pictured here? Every 
husky lug stands alone. There are 
no pockets — no mud traps. This 
tread is self-cleaning, like the steel 
wheels you've known for years. 
And the next rule is—/Jook at the 
name. 

This tire is made by Goodyear—the 
world’s largest tire 


manufacturer. 







That means every 
detail is right. 


Those lugs are 
stout enough 
to stand alone cae Mi * 
oe buttressed Even a scarecrow knows a 
self-cleaning tread grips better 
at the base 
with a design proved out on Good- 


year’s own farms. 


The rubber in that tread is com- 
pounded to stand wear and weather 
and barnyard acids—and the body of 
the tire is built to stand the bumping 
and bending of years of hard service. 


Whether you are buying a new 
tractor, or putting rubber tires on 
your present tractor, look at the 
tread — look at the name — look 
twice and play safe. The tire shown 
here is a Goodyear Sure-Grip - 


and that name means what it says. 
S a 





P.S. For your car or truck there is a com 
plete range of Goodyear tires and they 
cost far less than you imagine. 


IN RUBBER 
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Top Farms Average 3303 per Year 


Bottom, *652 d? 





qndian® “| 25,084 9,611 7.215 1308 
Onio.--"°*" pape 4,451 49,373 "gt 
Michig#™- ‘ “3 92,654 3,46 40,93 
wisconsi® --** 28,335 3,1 652 





averages i 


me FENCE ene 
eo) iSure Helped Boost My 


3? ... declares H. J. Grunewald. 
/ n com e Blairstown, lowa ? 







“My 1939 net income from this farm,” states Mr. Grunewald, 
“ranked among the highest in a group of 165 similar farms in this 
section. That’s according to the figures compiled by the State 
Agricultural College. Lots of good woven wire fence sure helped, 
and I believe all the top-ranking farmers will tell you the same. 
“Good stock-tight fences make the difference mn handling livestock efficiently ae 
rotating pastures according to a successful plan .. . building up the fertility on 
your whole farm. Any farmer should be able to help himself with a good plan 
and good fences, regardless what size his farm may be.” 


ence 
Good W ‘ie? WyOUR F arming Plan: oe 
_  Belon gS in eat Fence another a scalvanele You 


JOW > ginc 


> Vv 
farm pay ith the heav? . «-tight Cc 3 So as 
cart to make Sap oa It’s the = wand sturdy, nee RED B or WIRE 
tle -.7 steel + ° oie nce > 
tested F peat h copper-bearn® va ey-making ones >; WITH THE 
, toug rears © HE o) 
wer) on este iat for 
can BRAN , 
ve INTED RED 
pA KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


3744 Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. 
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What About College? 


[ Continued from pag 


bureau assigns students to jobs. It « 

It acts only as an intermediary ag 

bring employer and student tog 

The bureau does inform the student a $ 
to what jobs are open. Employers « 
and ask that suitable applicants b. 
out for a certain type of work. 
which require experience have a mu 
shorter waiting list than those that 
be done by anyone. 

A general survey of conditions at t 
typical college is made by Mac G 
Grigsby, director of student emp! 
ment at the University of Florida, w! 
he points out that “jobs as soda-cl 
retail salesmen, bookkeepers, secreta: 
general office workers, maintenance a 
construction helpers, and so on, outsid 
of N. Y. A. work, are given on the basis 
of practical training or experience al 
ready acquired in these fields.” 

“Jobs on the campus itself,” he adds, ad 
“require mainly secretarial training 
since every department has need 
clerical assistance of some form or ot 
including typing, shorthand, Sickie 
ing, filing, office-machine operation, and 
so on. 


~ 


SoME employment directors report 
that the employers actually prefer farm 
students. Culver Smith, of the place 
ment bureau at Cornell University, for 
instance, makes this statement: “It 
our observation that the greatest « 
ployer demand is for farm boys. 17 
reasons given are that farm students ar 
more willing to tackle any kind of wor 
their abilities are more diversified, a1 
they have a greater appreciation 
time.” 

Often, the experience that a er has C 
had on a farm gets him a job. 
state colleges have a few positions for 
farm students, working in the ani 
barns and living in a separate eaion of 
the building. Marvin Grabe has a com 
fortable room in the horse barns at low: 
State, while Richard Odgers has a sin 
lar place in the dairy barns at Kansas 
State. 

Girls as well as boys can get pre-c 
lege experience on the farm. At most 
colleges, a majority of girls with jobs 
work in private homes (nursemaids 
maids, cooks, helpers)—getting in re 
turn board and room or sometimes cas! 
Experience for this kind of work most 
certainly is obtained at home. 

One important thing to remember 
the importance of students’ making 
their own contacts. Glen O. Stewart of 
Michigan State warns that “almost u! 
consciously we lose our respect for t 
student who has his parents write or 
quire about a job for him. We get thi 
impression that he cannot stand on his 
own feet. By all means young peo} 
should write their own letters of applic 
tion, and should make their own inte! 
views; they should not depend on t 
parents’ landing them jobs. The young 
person must display his own initiatiy 

There are certain aspects about work 
ing your way thru that must be faced 
The student employment bureau at t 
University of Wisconsin lists five 
sentials: 


1. To have at least $200—$250 avail: 
for use the first semester. 













lo have good health, be willing to 
forego some good times and unneces- 
sary participation in outside activi- 
ties, and to have reasonable scholastic 
ability. 
To be dependable and to consider 
one’s work as a business proposition. 
4. To arrange a definite schedule of 
work, study, and recreation, and to 
follow it rigidly. 
_If the study load is too heavy, to 
carry a reduced program of classes in 
der to do justice to school work, to 
the job, and to one’s health. 


To help students with their individual 
roblems, most colleges have specially 
assigned faculty counselors or respon- 
sible upperclassmen who will offer ad- 
vice or help on any problem—whether 
about studies, friends, or personal prob- 
Then there are always the depart- 
m we clubs, social clubs, and Colle- 
giate 4-H Clubs to which a freshman 
may belong. 


Th 1E greatest single problem students 
ntering college have to face,”’ main- 
tains Don Mallett, student counselor at 
- University of Iowa, “‘is the inefh- 
nt use of available study time.” With 
nger and harder assignments coming 
\is way, the freshman soon realizes this 
fact 
[he answer, the counselor goes on to 
say, 1S Conscientious study, and time- 
budgeting. Most universities suggest 
that the student make a time chart; de- 
le what he is going to do every hour 
f every day of the week, making allow- 
ice for sleep, study, meals, recreation, 
and classes; and then stick to the chart. 
This is an especially good timesaver if 
the student is working and must divide 
is out-of-class hours quite carefully. 


C )NCERNING the mechanics of how 
to study, Roy Kottman has a few sug- 
gestions to make. Roy, a former 4-H boy 
w at lowa State, is something of an 
‘pert in this field. He has an all-college 
grade-point average of 3.77 (every semes- 
ter-hour of A counts four points, of B, 
iree points, and so on), and has won a 
Sears-Roebuck Scholarship three times 

as a result of his record. 
Make yourself interested in what 
uu are studying,” he advises, “‘and 
grades will come easier. Then, too, care- 
tul studying is a matter of analyzing the 
course and what the professor wants. If 
the ‘prof’ wants you to know things in 
tail—get the details. If he wants a 
broad general understanding of the 
course—get that. After all, the professor 
n a better position than you are to 
w what you ought to get out of a 
Schedules, friends, and work—it’s a 
grand adventure, this going to college, 
both for the students and for the senior 

members of the family. 
lor the latter, it’s an adventure in en- 
igement and in hope. For the stu- 
no matter whether he works or not, 
is something of inestimable value 
ting in college. In order to get it, he 
ave to accustom himself to a new 
onment, make new friends, discov- 
value of money, learn how to 
, and practice budgeting his time. 
n when he goes to college, the 
student, in the words of Ray Cun- 
1am, Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Iowa 
will come in running and never 

S ip. 4 
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GENTLE 
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BUT O8 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING e¢ GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


@ Steel-Vents are the piston rings that overcome 
double trouble—oil-pumping and excessive cylin- 
der wear. Play safe—get Hastings Steel-Vent Piston 
Rings. Any good mechanic can install them. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it is 
Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


ASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 





‘IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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24 
"Il wouldnt have 
had a ghost of 
a chance... 


LA * kee 





EXCEPT FOR THE WALLOP IN 
THAT ‘NITRO EXPRESS’ SHELL!” 


T TAKES a shell with power to spare to 

get ducks in my country! That’s why 
I never shoot anything but Nitro Express 
loads. They've got that margin of extra 
power that makes clean kills. 


“You need the speed of Nitro Express 
shells, too, when mallards streak down 
wind. ‘Nitro Express’ loads have excep- 
tionally quick ignition to get the load 
out there in a flash!” 


Make sure the shells you use have power 
enough to get what you go after. Shoot 
Remington Nitro Express or Arrow Ex- 
press (with lacquered body and extra 
high head). Both shells have progressive 
burning powder and gas-tight wadding 
to keep every ounce of power behind the 
shot. Both have Kleanbore non-corro- 


sive priming for fullest barrel protection 
—Wet-Proof, corrugated bodies for faster 
feeding, easier extraction, smoother ejec- 
tion—double screened shot pellets for 
minimum air resistance. For more details, 
write Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 
4-P, Bridgeport, Conn. 





emington, 
QU PONT 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 














N » Express, Arrow Express, Kleanbore, Wet-Proof 
are Ri g. U.S. Pat. Off. by Re mington Arms Co., Inc. 





Fit the Buildings 


worth three cents a bushel yearly. 

Now we’ll subtract $100 a year for re 
pairs and a fund to rebuild. That leaves 
$200 net income—equal to five-percent 
return on a $4,000 investment. Sounds 
like a good proposition, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Murray impressed upon me the 
importance of use value as well as the 
cost of buildings. He pointed out that 
the two are often not even closely re- 
lated. Because $1,000 is spent on a hog 
house does not mean that the new hog 
house is worth that to the farm, particu- 
larly if ample hog-housing already exists 
there. Farmers I talked to said that same 
thing in a different way—they said the 
important rule to follow in putting up 
new or remodeling old farm buildings is 
to make them fit the /ong-time needs of 
the farm. In the Cornbelt that may often 
mean that the buildings should suit sev 
eral different purposes. 

In order that a building be worth what 
it costs, it is im- 
portant not onl; to 
build it to fit spe- 
cific purposes but 
also to keep the 
cost low. After you 
have decided on 
the need for a new 
dairy barn, or a 
new poultry house, 
the important 
thing is to get 
what you need at 
the lowest possible 
outlay. Many of 
the agricultural 
colleges have 
building-plan serv- 
ices that are avail- 
able free to farm- 
ers. For instance, 
the Midwest Farm 
Building Plan 
Service of the Ag- 
ricultural Engi 
neering Depart- 
ment at Iowa State 
College publishes 
figures showing the total cost of different 
buildings, based on average prices, and 
also the unit cost per square foot and 
per cubic foot. A poultry house is 
listed at nine and one-half cents per 
cubic foot, while a machinery shed and 
shop can be put up for four and one 
half cents. The cost of an ordinary 
pole barn is figured at three and one- 
half cents per cubic foot and a gen- 
eral-purpose barn or a dairy barn at six 
cents per cubic foot. 

How much investment, then, should a 
farmer have in buildings? The answer 
depends a lot on the size and type of 
farm, of course. Every farmer must 
answer that question for his own par 
ticular conditions. However, it is inter- 
esting to note the average investment as 
shown by a study in Missouri a few 
years ago. J. C. Wooley, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, found that the average 
investment in buildings, not including 
the home, for general farms in Missouri 
was $17.37 per acre. For dairy-hog 
farms, investment averaged $24; .for 
straight hog farms, $16.30; and for beef- 
hog tarms, $21.20. 

Mr. Wooley also found that the an- 
nual cost of service buildings made up 


much easier for 





“Building the house there makes things 
Ma_ on 





to the Farm 


[ Continued from tf 


about six percent of the total 
production on the most profitabl« 
in the group he studied. 

A study at Iowa State College s 
that best Iowa farmers averaged a 
$2 per acre (including home and ; 
provements) per year building 
Costs ranged from $1.60 on the 
farms to $3.25 on farms 400 acr 
over. The quarter-section farms 
aged $2.10. 

Mr. Wooley found that the most 
itable farms had slightly lower 
ment per acre in buildings than th. 
profitable farms. The farmers wit! 
est profits had much smaller invest 
in buildings per animal than d 
farmers who made smaller profits. 
is, buildings were used more com 
for livestock. 

The dollar return from buildir 
not the only test of value. Some 
families may get enough enjoyment 
of fancy bu 
to offset the 
cost. If the 
er sells’ the 
tho, he cannot 
pect the bu 
will have the 
value to a 
owner as the 
to him. Th 
plies to the 
as well as to ot 
buildings. S 
times an ov 
may build 
pensive house 
of surplus fur 
costing far 
than the averag 
farmer can 
to pay for or! 
tain out of 
ings from the f 
The appraiser 
uing this farn \ 
figure on rep! 
it not with a s 
lar dwelling 
with one more in line with the earning 
level of the farm. The use value of t 
house, therefore, will be much 
than replacement cost. The house ! 
attract an outstanding tenant or b 
however, so that the extra cost ma\ 
be a total loss. 

In one case a farmer put up a s 
new buildings costing $7,000 on lan: 
which he paid $8,000. This made a t 
investment of $15,000. Yet the day 
last coat of paint was put on the | 
the farm was worth only $12,000 t: 
buyer with common sense. 


__  —<_, i> 


ee | Q 


washdays!”’ 


MonUMENTS to the folly of 
building are a common sight on n # 
Midwestern roads. Many of these mon- & 
uments were raised during the W : 
War of 1914-18, when farm | ; ei 
boomed and farmers grew careless with 
extra income. Farm prices now, th 
wondrous, are better; another im} 

is shaping up in farm building- 

one to replace buildings shabby 

long usage. Let’s put this ‘““boom”’ 

sound basis of simple but well-pla: 
buildings in keeping with the long-t 
earning power of the farms on ¥ 

they are located. It can be done! 











HERE’S THE NEWS YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 





IN CASH 


PRIZES! 


68 BIG PRIZES FOR NEW OR REMODELED FARM HOMES & BUILDINGS 


Tus year, 1940-41, is defi- 
nitely going to be a building 
ear. According to building 
erts: “There are oppor- 
ties for real savings in 
building now. Costs of ma- 
terials will probably rise; Ja- 
bor costs are likely to climb; 
and the cost of financing a 
building project (including in- 
st rates which are climb- 
from their 1929 low) will 

w advance.” 
irmers are already build- 
They’re remodeling! 
Wherever 
go, you 
mprove- 
nts on the 
rmstead 
iction-— 
new in- 
tion for 
poultry house—there a 
ating system for the 
here a new workroom 
et the farm home—there a 
ty rete floor for the feeding 
improvements and 
uldings and farm homes 

where! 


ey 
eX} 
t 


rt) 
Lu 





| [PROVING one’s farm or 
S is always gratifying, 
f you are among the 
sands of progressive 
rs who plan to do so 
ou are to be congratu- 
Your greatest reward 
the added comfort, 
nience, and attractive- 
f your farm. And now 
added incentive you 
Successful Farming’s 
Building Contest. 


GENEROUS CASH 
AWARDS 


igine being actually re- 
for building a new 
home or service building 
proving those you now 
That’s exactly the op- 
ty this contest offers 
Sixty-eight cash prizes 
ng $2,000 will be 
1 by Successful Farm- 
the best— 
v farm homes 
deled farm homes 
es buildings 
leled service 
Idi ngs. 
matter how small or 
rge your improvements 
















HOMES GROUP 1 GROUP 2 
NEW Up to $4,000 and 
Prizes $4,000 Over 
ist $100 $100 
2nd 60 60 
3rd 30 30 

Next 5, each 10 10 
REMODELED Up to $250 and 
Prizes $250 Over 

ist $100 $100 
2nd 60 60 
3rd 30 30 
4th 20 20 
Next 5S, each 10 10 
SERVICE GROUP 1 GROUP 2 
BUILDINGS Up to $1,000 and 
NEW $1,000 Over 
Prizes 
ist $100 $100 
2nd 60 60 
rd 30 30 
Next 5, each 10 10 
REMODELED Up to $250 and 
Prizes $250 Over 
ist $100 $100 
2nd 60 60 
3rd 30 30 
4th 20 20 
Next 5, each 10 10 








may be—whether you spend 
a few dollars, a few hundred, 
or several thousand—you 
have the same opportunity to 
win a cash award. Each en- 
try will be judged, not on the 
magnitude of the building or 
rebuilding, but on how well it 
fits into your farm needs— 
how much has been added to 
the comfort, 
convenience, 
attractive- 
ness of the 
farm or farm 
home, inside 
or out! 





ENTER CONTEST NOW 

The contest opens Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, and will close De- 
cember 31, 1941. Families 
who have a deep apprecia- 
tion of the real job and lasting 
satisfaction of a better farm 
or home, and families possess- 
ing the imagination, the de- 
termination, and the sincere 
desire to make their farm- 
stead more convenient and 
attractive, are going to share 
these generous cash awards. 


Will your family be one of 


them? 
It can be. Let us tell you 





how. Clip the entry blank 
below, fill it out now, and 
start it on its way today as 
your entry in Successful 
Farming’s 1940-41 Building 
Contest. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Upon receipt of your cou- 
pon, Successful Farming will 
send you, with its compli- 
ments, a copy of its new book, 
“Building Guide for Farm 
and Home.” This book, writ- 
ten by acknowledged author. 
ities on farm ‘ 

Pt et 


buildings 

and farm MK, $) 
a r rz 
iw 2, 


homes, was ( , 
° San 
/X> _ 
.. 






planned with 
the sole aim 
of offering 
you as many 
practical suggestions as pos- 
sible to aid you with your 
farm building problems. 





REMEMBER, you don’t 
have to tear your farm apart 
and start completely over to 
make it modern. Successful 
Farming’s “Building Guide 
for Farm and Home” points 
out literally hundreds of 
things you can do to improve 
your farmstead, any one of 
which is eligible for Success- 
ful Farming’s Building Con- 
test. Send for this valuable 
free book today so that 
you can get 
started on 
ca this exciting 
J building 
an oe é 
| DM poe as 
——=s soon as pos- 
sible! 











MAIL COUPON 


KIRK FOX, Editor 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2909 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Enter my name 


TODAY--GET BIG BOOK FREE! 


on the roll for Successful 


Farming’s 1940-41 Building Contest, and send me my 


free copy of Successful Farming’s 


80-page “Building 


Guide for Farm and Home,” and all information 


Name 


R. F. D. :.« tees 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; about the Contest, without cost or obligation to me. 
| 
I 
l 
| 
| 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER 








This big, free, profusely py 80- page book 
gives you hundreds of i remodeling and 
na your home and ra farm buildings 

ny money-making and money-saving 
tacts. Inctudes also rules and complete infor - 
mation about this Building Contest. 
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Pictured above is one of the 2,000 Sinclair agents in 
41 states who are offering free to farmers the new... 


Fey 
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« « - Sinclair Tractor Lubrication Index. These charts 
Show how, where and how often to apply correct lubri- 
cants to various makes of tractors. Use of Sinclair 
lubricants as directed by these charts helps avoid 
breakdown of... 





Copyrighted 1940 by Sinclair Refining Company {Inc.) 


+ «+ « equipment due to faulty lubrication. Ask a Sinclair 
agent about a chart for your tractor. Thousands of trucks 
deliver Sinclair products direct to farms each week. 
Note below some of the Sinclair products that, over a 
season, will save you money. 












The Farmer Speaks 


“The Farmer Speaks” is a nationg!| 
survey of the opinions of 6000. 
000 farmers. It is conducted impartially by 
a national research organization, reported 
here without editorial bias and strictly 
news.—Editors. 





Peacetime 
Draft? 


ln THE current monumental 
over the Prussian Peril, a good 
suggestions are being bandied 
Probably the most important an 
tainly the most far-reaching of tl 
the proposal to institute comp 
military training for young peo} 
the European pattern. This 
therefore— 


Question: Do you think every able-bodied 
young man 20 years old should be made t 
serve in the army or the navy for one yec 


The Answer: (Based on voting 
population): 


Yes N 
All farmers 60% 4 
Midwest farmers ce 
Other farmers 6¢ 


One Sonoma County, California, far 
had an interesting thought: “‘I think t 
training they would get would 
them better fitted for all walks of 
On the “‘No”’ side was a Texan (Came: 
County) who exclaimed: “Like Hit 


WEE WENDELL. The campaigns are 
us, and the politicians’ innuendoes e 
and re-echo thruout the land. One qui 
tion that seems to be on many tong 
is: “What about this fellow Willk 
So we put it (bluntly) this way 


Question: Do you think Wendell Willl 
would make a good President? 


The Answer: (Based on _ voting 
population): 


I y 

Yes No Clad 

All farmers 64% 18% 
Midwest farmers. . 57 16 28 
Other farmers cI 21 2% 


Reasons given for these answers rat 
follows— 


He would make a good President 
Because of his business ability, e 
utive qualities, and successful ba 
ground—74% 

Because of his promise of s 
government—7% 

Because of his liberal-mindedness 
progressive ideas—s% 

Because he is a self-made man—4 
Miscellaneous reasons—10% 


He would not make a go od Presid 
Because of his connections with Big 
Business—s6% 

Because of his lack of politic 
perience—24% 

Because he would oppose social prog 
ress and the New Deal—20%. 
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The New 


Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 














| got the idea from Successful Farming" 


ESCAPE (M-G-M): For this month’s 
ist at Hitler, the Hollywood Powers 
ive chosen a better story than “The 

Mortal Storm,” but they have not made 
lite so good a picture out of it. Mark 

Preysing (Robert Taylor), an American 
tizen, rescues his German mother from 

of Adolf’s delightful concentration 
camps with the connivance of Norma 

Shearer, as Countess von Treck. Frau- 
n Shearer wins over an idealistic doc- 

tor in the camp, who gives Mama digi- 

talis, a drug producing the appearance 
it death, smuggles her out in a coffin. 

She and Mark presently escape to Switz- 
rland, leaving the Countess holding the 
sag. You'll probably enjoy it. Twenty 

miles. * 


LADIES MUST LIVE (Warner Bros.): In 
spite of its title and Miss Rosemary 
Lane's exotic trappings as a night-club 
nger, this is not a wicked picture. In 
ct, it reeks, sometimes, of homely 
philosophy. Wayne Morris, a sort of 
james Stewart in the rough—a little too 
gh, we thought—is a breeder of prize 
; who is also quite at home on Wall 
Street and in New York’s gayer night 
ibs. Miss Lane and he become en- 
gaged, but well-meaning Roscoe Karns 
s it all because he thinks she’s a 
yold-digger. As you may suspect, things 
eventually straightened out. Roscoe 
Karns is excellent as a hysterical Spen- 
t Tracy—also rough. Top honors go to 
Ciitt Saum, who grunts magnificently as 
Indian butler. Ten miles. * 


THE GHOSTBREAKERS (Paramount): 
(his picture may have come and gone 
before you read this, but we couldn’t re- 
st putting it in. Gagster Bob Hope of 
jutting jowl is really awfully funny, 
nd Paulette Goddard does well, as usu- 
n this sinister tale of ghosts and zom- 
here isn’t any plot to speak of: 

s Goddard inherits a haunted castle 
Cuba; then, perforce, she must do 
ttle with the evil sperrits and, of 
e, the villain behind it all. But plot 

o plot, this is good. Twenty miles.* 


t 


rth going that far to see. 








STERLING HAYDEN 
23-year old skipper, 
who has sailed the 
“Seven Seas.” 


- +» watch all the pipes 
come out! That wonderful 
aroma and milder taste can 
only come from Kentucky's 
finest Burley... 

You'll Say VELVET’S 
THE RIGHT WORD FOR 
SMOOTH SMOKING 
MILD and COOL— NO “BITE” 


“ a. 
= Foitle* Smoking Tobacco 


Copyright 1940, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 
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FOR THE NEW 
SEIBERLING 


@ Here’s a new kind of tire that can “take 
it” on gravel or slag or crushed stone 
roads. “Tailor-made” for rural driving, 
this new Seiberling has a tread of 
“Affinite’—a dense new rubber com- 
pound that resists the cutting action of 
country roads. “Affinite’” outwears ordi- 
nary tread compounds in rural service 
the way hard birch outwears soft pine. 


And this new Seiberling isn’t all tread— 
it’s as strong inside as out! It has a carcass 
of extra strong cord that resists bruising 
and gives you top blowout protection. 


Before you buy any tires, take a look at 
this one! 


BUY SEIBERLING 
HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 
Zo Move Crops to Market 


Buy genuine Seiberling Heavy Duty Truck Tires 
NOW and move your crops to market quickly. 
You'll go a long way before you see another tire 
to match this NEW Heavy Duty. It has a “‘Country 
Tread” of “Affinite’’ rubber. Easy-rolling rib 
design with heavy shoulder 
buttons. Buttressed side- 
walls, Latest type of 
low stretch cord. Write 
for full details today! 
Use margin of this ad. 
THE SEIBERLING 
RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


a 


SEIBERLING 







LOOK FOR THIS SIGN IN 
YOUR TRADING CENTER! 
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Lh) ”» 
Tell me more about your marvelous vacuum cleaner 


My WIFE went thru my pockets 
last night.” 

“What did she find?” 

“What all explorers find—material 
for a lecture.” 


* * * 


“He may preach against card-playing 
and dancing, but I have nothing but 
praise for the new minister.” 

“Yes, I noticed that when the collec- 
tion plate was passed around.”’ 


* * * 


” 


“Who gave the bride away? 

“Her little brother. He stood right up 
in the middle of the ceremony, and 
yelled, ‘Hurrah, Louise, you’ve got him 
at last!’”’ 


* * * 


Parson (preaching in asylum chapel): 
‘“‘Now there is one vital question we 
must all ask ourselves: ‘Why are we 
here?’ ss 

Voice from back: ‘‘Because we’re not 
all there.” 


* * * 


Hal: “If you'll give me your phone 
number, I'l] call you up some time.” 

Sal: “It’s in the book.” 

Hal: ‘‘Fine! And what’s your name?” 

Sal: ““That’s in the book, too!” 


* * * 


Mom: ‘What makes you think our 
boy is going to be a politician?” 

Pop: ‘‘He says more things that sound 
well and mean nothing than anybody 
else | ever saw.” 


~ * + 


Cop: “‘How did you knock this pedes 
trian down?” 

Motorist: “I didn’t knock him down. I 
just pulled up to him, stopped my car, 
and waited for him to pass. He fainted.” 
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Diner: “Do you serve 
here?” 

Waiter: “We serve anyor 
down.” 


* * 


One spring morning B 
looked over his garden wa 
said to his neighbor: “Look 
what are you burying in 
hole?” 

“wn, we. .eed, “Pm 
replanting some of my se 
that’s all.” 

“Seeds!” shouted Brow: 
grily. “It looks more like or 
my hens.” 

“Tt is! The seeds are insid 


* * * 


“My wife came from a 
family.” 

“My wife brought hers 
her.” 


* * * 
Pip: “So you’re on the st 
eh? What do you do?” 
Dip: “I saw a woman in half.” 
Pip: “I don’t care what you’ve s 
I asked you what do you do?” 


* ~ * 


Bill: “‘I think you’re the finest-loo! 
man I ever saw.” 

Will: “I’m sorry I can’t return 
compliment.” 

Bill: “You could if you told as | 
lie as I did.” 


* * * 


“Ts that Venus?” asked the lad 

“No, that’s Jupiter,” said the 

“How clever,” said the lady, 
xe able to distinguish the sex .at 
great distance.” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


Miss Betty Shearer, pretty cashie1 


the Business Men’s Grille, was 
Miami Monday to consult an 
specialist for an aggravated cas 
wink-eye.—Maywood (Fla.) Gazette 


Reverend Harley Thompson suff 
a sprained ankle Sunday night 
scending the cellar stairs when he tri} 
and fell with a five-gallon jag of sw 
cider.—Youngville (Wash.) Citizen 


Mrs. George Wylie and Mrs. 
Browder left Friday for a two we 
visit with relatives and friends in 
lanta. In the meantime a coupl 


handsome young husbands will bat 


it over at the Browder louseho 
Arlington (Ky.) Gazette 


A freakish windstorm swept furi 


across portions of Hollywood yestera 


centering over the business dist 
Store widows were rattled with s 
vigor by the wind that many bur: 
alarms were set oft.—Hollywood (Ca: 
Citizen-News 
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What Is New 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


id before feeding were successfully 
profitably used for fattening cattle, 
t was necessary to’ feed them spar- 
to avoid digestive disturbances 
by the high oil content. One 
| of ground soybeans per day pro- 
| most satisfactory results when the 
ce of the ration consisted of corn 
‘ob meal and aifalfa hay. 


Apple Boxes. Confusion and loss result- 


Ay 








om no less than 17 sizes and shapes 
ple boxes (besides a variety of bas- 
ind barrels) has goaded eastern ap- 
sers toward more uniform packs. 
those shown below, the Northwest 
box (bottom, at left) 18 by 1144 by 
nches, or 2,150.41 cubic inches, or 
shel, was accepted. The other two 
s are of one-and-one-eighth-bushel 
. The middle one is the New 
rk New England box most popular in 
region, but not acceptable to 
nia growers. 
lhe two boxes in the middle row are 
nd-one-fifth-bushel capacity. They 
t recommended because they hold 
ly a little more than a bushel bas- 
[he baskets in the top row are not 
imended, altho growers admit bas- 
will continue as marketing con- 
rs to a considerable extent. It is 
ed they will be used for the lower 
-s. The bent-bottom tub at the left 
springy in the bottom for long 
ments, and bruising results. The 
ved tub at the right has a solid bot- 
but its bulging cover is an unde- 
feature. Manufacturers have 
to eliminate bulges and rims 
covers, both of which result in 
fruit bruises. 


+ 























ple containers now under considera- 


n for use by eastern commercial growers 


)wers expect that outsize packages 
e charged more in shipping than 
iiform boxes already accepted. 
are particularly desirable for 
ging apples going into cold storage 
East because the rate per season 
) to five cents per package less 
tor baskets. 
parently, the weight of fruit which 
nd in any apple container varies 
e variety packed, the size of the 
e length of time in storage, and, 
ra, with the method of packing. 
tance, the Pennsylvania station 
th: it 50 samples of Rome packed 
el baskets averaged 45.6 pounds; 
nples of Stayman, 44.9 pounds; 
of New York, 46.1 pounds. 


pe cat LS ee I A OEE ee A 
* tee 


1M MIDOLE-AGED 
{ AND / DONT M/ND 
| ADMITTING (7! 
| / FEEL JUST AS SPRY AS 
THE DAY / WAS MARRIED! 


Saobe 














i" f <2 tne 
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“SOME FOLKS MY AGE think it’s time to start taking 
things easy. But the way I look at it, they’re miss- 
ing a lot. After the housework’s done, it’s fun to 
give the furniture a coat of paint or hem a new pair 
of curtains—and doing those extra things is easy 
when a — keeps feeling fit. I know a ee help 
for that . - Post’ s 40% Bran Flakes . 

























“MY DAN AND I have been 
eating those crisp, crunchy 
flakes every morning for a: 
long time, and we feel just: 
great! That rich nut-like 
flavor is enough to make 
anybody start the day with 
a smile. And besides, 
Post’s Bran Flakes give you 
2 IMPORTANT EXTRA 
BENEFITS...” 






















es ty : pee 


AND THE SECOND BENEFIT:— Many precious 
food essentials in one cereal! Post’s Bran 
Flakes are a good cereal source of phos- 
phorus, iron, Vitamin B, to help maintain 
good appetite, and Vitamin G to help pro- 
in the diet, find Post’s Bran Flakes, eaten mote growth and vigor! Get Post’s Bran 
daily, a wonderful help . Flakes at your grocer’s today! 


TUNE IN! “YOUNG DOCTOR MALONE” Mon. thru 
Fri., CBS Network. See your paper for time and station. _ 


Ss 253" 
S ype IS SWELL ~ 
WHEN YOU KEE 


HERE ARE THE TWO EXTRA BENEFITS you get in 
every spoonful of this delicious cereal: 
First, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide 
bran, a natural regulator. People whose 
systems are irregular, due to lack of bulk 






























IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their bulk, 


are a regulstive cereal. Constipation due to insuffi- 
cient bulk in rhe diet should yield to Post's Bran 
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Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 
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— Ig ATISFACTORY corn picking by 
machine is a matter of planning, 

— not luck. The owner of a NEW IDEA 
Picker goes right ahead regardless of ad- 
verse conditions such as soft or slippery 
ground, down corn, weak stalks, low hang- 
ing ears and the like. Any time the tractor 


The world's first successful 


‘ 2-row picker— developed, can travel, his picker will doa satisfactory 
eT et he exedern job. Guessing is eliminated because NEW 
2-plew tractor pulls it. Easily IDEA Pickers have definitely proved their 
hitched, always ready to go. ability to meet all practical working con- 
pean gltbornke « sercry age ditions. The NEW IDEA 2-row has suc- 
weight piled on tractor. Trac- cessfully harvested corn on more farms, 


tor quickly freed for other 
jobs. Picks clean; doesn't shear 
stalks or crush ears. Saves all No other picker has such a record. And the 


oe Sn ae NEW IDEA 1-row model embodies the 
°o . 


for more years, than any similar machine. 


same time tested principles. Give the job 


to NEW IDEA and you are certain of a 
1-R OW MO DEL fast, clean, economical harvest. Write for 


Lighter and faster moving than descriptions TODAY. 

NEW IDEA 2-row, but identical 

with it in power take-off, float- 

ing points, low-set gathering N EW ID EA ‘ In Cc. 
chains, blunt-end snapping COLDWATER, OHIO 

rolls and other time-tested fea- : 

tures. Does the same clean pick- Factories: 

ing, husking and saving of Coldwater, Ohio DA 

grain. Loads on wagons 8 Sandwich, II]. pve PORTABLE 
to 12 acres of corn a day. bea ‘ ELEVATORS AE 





| Elevator extends rear- = \ f ; 
ward; wagon hauled in in) \ | } 
line with tractor. ; \ 


/ 
STEEL WAGONS 


AN 
7 Be 7 4 
For all hauling eer aA i 
jobs. Handy, ae ben Spares, i Pe 
durable, eco- 


For corn and smal in. 
nomical. Most d small grain 


éseful wagon Save time and labor dur- 

pty oi ing the harvest rush. 
} wigs " Powered by team, en- 
wt: lb: ie gine or tractor. 


e) 


STEEL WHEELED OR 
AIR TIRED 





NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 126, Coldwater, Ohio 
You may send free information on items checked below. 





2-Row Corn Pickers Portable = Husker Shredders Fie 

1-Row Corn Pickers Power Corn Shel - M Spreaders E Side Deli Rakes fs 
Steel Farm Wagons Hand Corn Shellers sama 4 Hay sone 

Name 

Address 428 
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Accent on Quality 


| Continued from pa 


York, which happens to be th. 
nearest the Johnson farm, thx 

their eggs white, with pale-vellow 
and a mild flavor. Not content t 
ply them with White Leghor: 

which approximate those requiren 
Johnson limited his layers to 

which do not impart strong flavor 
made the pale yolks still paler by 
ing white corn. 

The eggs are brought into the « 
cellar just as soon as possible after t 
are laid. Before they go into the 
dozen-sized, cardboard containers 
is cleaned if it needs it, candled 
then fed thru a machine which 
matically separates them into 
standard-weight grades. A trip of a 
drops them right-end-up into the 
compartments which are waiting 


neath. 
The bulk outlet for the eggs is a larg 
delicatessen store whose customers know 


what they want, recognize it when the 
get it, and are glad to pay for the | 
lege. Johnson’s contact with this m: 
was no accident. He deliberately s 
out the store catering to the city’s far 
trade. Straight talking, backed 
tempting samples of his wares, g 
trial order, and the consistently 
quality of his produce has held it 
him ever since. 

He also maintains a city egg route, 
which gives him a year-round contact 
with his broiler customers, insuring that 
market and making retail outlets for 
any seasonal items he may happer 
have to sell. 


In MANY people’s minds a broiler is a 
scrawny, blue-skinned object which 
tastes good in spite of its unfortunat 
appearance. Johnson’s broilers are 
ferent. He learned early that Leghor 
strains can be bred for both body s 
and high production. These inherited 
characteristics give the broilers th 
start, and expert care and feeding 
the rest. 

\ttention is given to the preparation 
of the birds, too. They are dressed 
ready to broil, placed in transparent 
wrappings, and put into the refrigerator 
When sold, they are given a second 
outer wrapping—not an old newspape! 
but a fresh sheet of butcher’s paper 
bought for the purpose. With the pack 
age goes a mimeographed copy of 
recipe for Cooking the bird. Such servic 
one would think, ought to satisfy ever 
body. But there are still a few who can’t 
even be bothered to cook their chicke: 
they just want to warm it up. For thes¢ 
Mrs. Johnson puts up about 150 cans of 
chicken annually. 

By now it should be fairly clear that 
the Johnsons have taken literally 
suggestion that marriage should bs 
partnership. Johnson gives his wife f 
credit for her capable handling of 
job of sales and service manager, wh 
she depends on him to maintain the 
high production required by the growing 
trade, and the quality standard her cus 
tomers have learned to expect. 

For this job Johnson is well equip} 
He has twice attended the short cou 
in poultry offered by the state college. 
He has gone to every poultrymen’s m 
ing he could conveniently reach, incl 


’ 














the World’s Poultry Congress in 
( land. And to keep up with new 
opments, he studies the extension 
rvice bulletins and farm magazines. 
shnson has no patience with farmers 
7 “get in ruts.” Always eager to 
ize good, old methods for new, bet- 
rer ones, he was one of the first to use 
hoth steam and electricity for brooder 
reat. His chickens were off the ground 
n wire-mesh runways even before the 
state colleges had much information on 
natter. The combination candling 
{| grading machine he uses is still one 
f the few in the area, and his eggs were 
ng to market in cardboard cartons 
vhen these were the exception rather 
the rule. 
rhis should not imply a craze for 
idgets. Each new piece of equipment, 
vefore he buys it, has been weighed for 
bility to pay for itself by mortality 
ction, time-saving, or the increasing 
istomer appeal. Many of his me- 
nical aids are ones he had made him- 
a homemade mixer which cuts feed 
ts about $3.00 a ton, a “‘bleeder’”’ to 
time and temper while killing 
try for market, a burglar-alarm sys- 
tem for the buildings, and a variety 
lectrical and plumbing novelties. 
Johnson has a 600-egg incubator, and 
tho he knows he can get good chicks 
m dependable hatcheries, he gets a 
it deal of satisfaction out of develop- 
g his own strains and doing his own 
itching. To keep a check on the quality 
productivity of his breeding stock, 
sends representative individuals to a 
station maintained by the New 
York State College of Agriculture. This 
s him trapnest figures on produc- 
gg size and quality, and a valuable 
ety of information on growth, dis- 
se-resistance, and mortality. 
\ll this sounds like work, and it is— 
id work and head work. In the broiler 
on everybody is busier than the oft- 
1entioned one-armed paperhanger with 
the itch, including Bruce, the “junior 
mber of the firm,’ and Bob, the 
1 man. Nor are the 50 tillable acres 
glected. Refuse from the frequently 
ined poultry houses is spread on the 
land and contributes to the average acre 


Yet, with it all, the family takes time 
ut tor other things; last winter, for in- 
stance, they went to Florida. Bruce-goes 
to high school, is prominent in school 
ties, and has won medals and 
s for his Future Farmer and 4-H 

cts. 
It’s only the lazy people who can’t 
time for vacations,” Johnson con- 


>. 








Must be one of those concentra- 
tion camps they speak about!’ 
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New, improved Willards 


GIVE YOU 


EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


at NO extra cost! 


WHEN YOU PUT THIS CAP ON THE ‘SAFETY-FILL 
VENT YOU SEAL AN AIR POCKET—THAT 
KEEPS WATER FROM RISING BEYOND 
CORRECT LEVEL—PREVENTS OVERFILLING 












t LONGER LIFE 
ys 10-15% more miles and months 


Willards have always been noted for power and long life. But 
this year, Willard engineers have outdone themselves with a new, 
greatly improved line of batteries that give 10 to 15% longer average 
life even than former Willards—and at no extra cost. 


Ml MORE RESERVE POWER 


Plate materials increased 7-9% 


Heavier elements in each cell—either thicker plates, heavier 
plates or more plates. That means not only more life but more reserve 
power to handle the extra current demands of modern cars . . . easily. 


) GUARANTEED CAPACITIES 


You know what you’re getting 


Willard has clearly and permanently molded the guaranteed 
ampere hour capacity in the case of each new Willard battery. You 
see exactly what you are getting. And you pay only for what you get. 
You’re guaranteed fu// measure. 


PLUS “SAFETY-FILL” 


/ The new construction that prevents overfilling — stops 
dangerous corrosion 
See how this exclusive Willard device prevents overfill’ ag. With 
“Safety-Fill,” the battery never drinks too much—never sprays acid on 
motor and wiring. “Safety-Fill” definitely guards against corroded cables 
and terminals that cause current losses and unexpected starting failures. 


Your Willard dealer has these mew batteries now. Look for his red- 
and-white Willard sign, or the name Willard in the classified section 
of your phone book under “Batteries.” 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland « Dallas « Los Angeles * Toronto 


Willard 


SAFETY-FILL BATTERIES <"","" 
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Sorghums Battle Drought 


ing. Leoti Sorgo and Early Sumac Sorgo 
are being grown extensively for forage, 
too, but both varieties are susceptible 
to smut and their red, bitter grain is low 
in palatability and feeding value. Sudan 
is excellent for hay. 

Atlas Sorgo, the outstanding forage- 
producing variety and the most resistant 
to chinch bugs, is also a good grain- 
producer. Other dual-purpose varieties 
include Western Blackhull Kaffir, He- 
gari, and Cheyenne Kaffir. The average 
number of days from planting to ma- 
turity for these varieties is 125 for 
Hegari, 118 for Western Blackhull 
Kaffir, and 90 for Cheyenne Kaffr. 

“Sorghum stands depend a lot upon 
psedon premeeness: says W. F. Timm, 

Garden County, Nebraska, farmer, who 

grows both forage and grain varieties. 
“Sorghum, being a warm-weather crop, 
gives me a lot of time to get a good seed- 
bed prepared and to kill many weeds. 
In addition to helping me get good 
stands, this saves a lot of cultivation 
later.” 

Fall contour-blank-listing of land to 
be planted in sorghum is a practice be- 
ing used with outstanding success in 
seedbed-preparation for sorghum in the 
more arid areas. In areas of heavy rain- 
fall, surface planting is best. Recom- 
mendations for spacing of sorghum 
plants vary widely. For forage, four-inch 
spacing in rows to be cultivated is gen- 
erally considered best in areas of medi- 
um rainfall. In drier areas, wide spacing 
is preferable. Experiments show that 
higher yields may be obtained where 
plants are closely spaced, but the quality 
is lowered because of the reduced 
amount of grain. Four-inch spacing for 
Red Amber, Black Amber, Atlas Sor- 
gos, and the kaffirs requires four to six 
pounds of seed per acre. Varieties with 
smaller seeds require fewer pounds. 

For grain in areas of 30 to 40 inches 


of rainfall per year, the kaffirs and simi- 
lar varieties have been found to produce 
best results when the plants are spaced 
approximately six inches apart in rows. 
Three to four pounds of seed per acre 
will give this spacing. Since milo gives 
best results when plants are spaced one 
to two feet apart in rows, only two to 
three pounds of seed are rieeded. 

Sorghums on the Timm farm receive 
shallow cultivation about as frequently 
as corn is cultivated. Shallow cultiva- 
tion is important, experiment station 
workers point out, because sorghum is a 
shallow-rooted crop. 


Mucu of the rapid gain in popularity 
of sorghums has been attributed to their 
drought-resistance, but hundreds of 
farmers will tell you that being less 
palatable to grasshoppers than corn has 
added to their popularity, too. Also, the 
resistance to chinch bugs ‘of Atlas Sorgo 
and hybrid varieties not yet available 
gives the crop another advantage. 
Sorghums to be cut for silage should 
have grain well along toward maturity. 
Cutting it too early may result in too 
much acidity being formed in fermenta- 
tion. However, where killing frost inter- 
feres with maturity the crop may be suc- 
cessfully ensiled if harvested soon after 
the frost. Also, sorghum injured by 
drought may be ensiled before maturity. 
For best hay or cured fodder, sor- 
ghum should be harvested after the seed 
reaches the hard-dough stage. 
Increased use of sorghum for the grain 
has stimulated interest in threshing it. 
Commercial threshers have been devel- 
oped which have made the old method 
of using a rub board and a currycomb 
to thresh the seeds a thing of the past. 
Threshing percentages of sorghums vary 
greatly. It was found in 1939 by Willard 
Waldo, county agent in Franklin Coun- 
Nebraska, that good Sooner Milo 


Milk-Distribution Costs 


any competition then; and doesn’t com- 
petition bring about the highest possible 
eficiency?”” The answer is, “That de- 
pends upon the business.” 

When competition brings about a 
great deal of wasted effort and useless 
expense, there is no true efficiency. Could 
you telephone as cheaply as you do now 
if half a dozen phone companies main- 
tained six telephone lines along every 
street and road, and had six exchanges 
fully staffed with executives and opera- 
tors in every town? Of course not. But 
rival milk companies often run four, six, 
or even 10 trucks and wagons along the 
same city streets. 

Let’s look more carefully into the mat- 
ter of delivery costs. Mortenson had an 
associate ride with the milkmen on 
eight routes, timing the operations with 
a stop-watch, and in all he made a sur- 
vey of 275 routes maintained by 82 
dairy companies. He concluded that, 
if a delivery man were to leave milk at 
the door of every milk-consumer along 
the route, he could serve 320 customers 
a day as easily as he now serves an aver- 
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age of 200. That would mean a saving 
of 42 percent on delivery labor. It 
would mean a saving of 42 percent on 
trucks, too, and go easier on the gas 
and oil. 

Mortenson found that delivery men 
working for some 80 Wisconsin com- 
panies spend nearly one-third of their 
time soliciting and collecting accounts. 
In some cases they have to call on a 
customer as many as five to Io times 
before they can wangle payment out of 
him. They have to handle a customer 
gently, or he may give his business to 
some other company. 

Under the utility system, it wouldn't 
be necessary to spend time calling on 
customers to collect. The customer 
would’ mail or bring his check to the 
company—if he wanted more milk. 
There wouldn’t be any other company to 
patronize. 

Where only one company operated, 
any thing spent for promotion and get- 
ting new accounts would be directed 
squarely at the goal of increasing the use 
ot milk and dairy products. 
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grown in Franklin County had a t 
ing percentage of 70; 100 pour 

Sooner Milo gave 70 pounds of 

Blackhull Kaffir tested by Waldo 
threshing percentage of about 72 
percentage naturally depends up 
quality of the grain. 

Heading, whether by hand or b 
chine, is usually done as soon 
grain is reasonably mature. But e\ 
this stage the high moisture content of 
stems and seeds makes the poss 
of damage by spoiling a serious 
lem. In regions where the humid 
low and autumn rainfall is lin 
heads are often ricked or shock 
boards in the open. In the more h 
areas, best results are obtained by 
ing the heads in buildings where th 
good ventilation. Threshing is done 
the seeds are thoroly dried. 

Heating and spoilage of sorghum ¢ 
in storage are quite common. The 
moisture content in the grain at 
time of harvest is responsible for 
age problems. It is desirable, far: 
have found, to thresh or combine g 
sorghum following a period of se\ 
days of dry weather. 

Methods for minimizing the dang 
of spoiling in storage recommende 
the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station are: (1) The growing of sh 
season varieties that will mature pr 
erly betore frost. (2) Avoiding the cra 
ing of grain in threshing by caret 
regulating thresher speeds. It has bx 
definitely proved that grain with a hig 
percentage of cracked kernels will s; 
much more readily than whole gra 
with an equal moisture content but wit 
few cracked kernels. (3) Keeping stalk 
material out of the grain, as t 
normally has a high water content. (4 
Watching the grain carefully after 
stored so that, if necessary, it ma 
dried by moving to other storage. 


[| Continued from page 


In view of these facts, it’s small w 
der that Mortenson’s figures show t 
utility plan could save from about o1 
half to three-fourths cent a quart 
delivery labor alone. 

Many other important savings als 
would be possible. For example, on s 
aries, the data indicate a saving of « 
fourth to more than one-third cer 
quart. One large company operating 
a utility wouldn’t need as many offic 
as a whole group of rival companies; ‘ 
on plant labor the savings could be f1 
about one-twentieth to one-eighth « 
because large-scale operation wi 
make it profitable to use more labor-s 
ing machinery. 

Let’s get the whole picture befor 
as to total possible savings. On the | 
of a six-cent-a-quart distribution ¢ 
Mortenson found that the possible 
ings would range between 1.50 and ° 
cents; or, the spread would be fro 
minimum of 1.25 cents under a fi 
cent cost up to a maximum of I.g2 c 
He arrived at these figures by analyzing 


+ 


11-year records and tax reports ot! 











Wisconsin dairy companies operating 
ties of 10,000 to 100,000 population, 
supplementary data on nearly 100 
r companies in various states bear 
the figures. 

spite of these attractive figures, 

\lortenson warns there are some consid- 
ns that bid us stop, look, and 
n before making the leap to a public 

utility. He puts it this way: “The key 
stion with regard to both producer 

| consumer benefits depends largely 
n whether the unified system would 
operated with the high efficiency 

h such a set-up makes possible.” 


S \VINGS. under a public-utility sys- 
, according to Mortenson, depend 
n the following assumptions: “I. 
That the investment 1n land, plant, and 
pment for the new system woutd be 
dently and honestly made. 2. That 
management of the new y cam 
W uld maintain substantially the same 
ree of efficiency permitted i in the op- 
tion of that system as is now being 
naintained by each of the milk distrib- 
tors under the competitive system. 3. 
That the enterprise will be free from 
tical influence in deciding policies to 
established, the appointments of 
nagement, the prices to be paid and 
ived for milk, and in the standard 
type of services rendered in the 
ration of the enterprise.” 
These are stern requirements. The 
t management would be under constant 
ssure to relax its grip on economy. 
\Ve might as well face the facts: The 
lity system, if operated so as to cut 
sts, would jeopardize the interests of 
individuals and groups. 
{nother likely cause of grief would 
that regulation of milk utilities might 
prove more difficult than with utilities 
ther fields. 


te: Drives for reducing milk-distribu- 
osts invariably bring up the pro- 
that the job be accomplished by 
of declaring milk a public utility. 
‘ Successful Farming readers may be 
rmed as to the advantages and disad- 
ces of such a proposal, the preceding 
has been presented. We consider 
es fortunate in having obtained the 
of Professor Mortenson’s study 
eleased in book form. As might be 
ed, he found some sizable econo- 
possible under the utility system, 
also found numerous sizable ob- 
that seem well nigh insurmountable. 
hurdle is the grave doubt as to 
er administration of such a utility 
be maintained on a high enough 
lo hold the gains.—Editors. 
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Before you could do this 
Western Electric did this 





BOUGHT poles, trucks, copper, cotton 
—indeed more than 100,000 things en- 
tering Bell Telephone service. Purchas- 


ing is one of its four chief jobs. 





DELIVERED all these products in vast 
quantities whenever and wherever 
needed—to Bell Telephone companies 
throughout the nation. 


MANUFACTURED your telephone. 
Western Electric produces 43,000 dif- 
ferent designs of apparatus for the Bell 


System. Most of these you never see. 





INSTALLED central offices, intricate 
switching centers — often containing 


thousands of miles of wire — which 


route your voice to its destination, 


Western Electric 


.. is back of your Bell Telephone service 
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Yes, ROUND OAK 


e now much greater 


values ar 
.even 


than in grandma's time.. 
an a few years ago. 
For marvelous improvements 
have been made... and today 
Round Oak assures every buy- 
er new convenience and efh- 
ciency, plus big savings im both 
first cost and fuel cost. 


greater th 


COMBINATION 
ELECTRIC 
RANGE 


Seminole combines 
electricity, coal and 
wood. Two ovens, two 
cooking tops Each op- 
erates independently or 
both at the same time 


OTTAWA 
COAL and woop 
RANGE 
Streamlined design, 
convenient, depend- 
able, economical In 
white porcelain en- 
amel with high shelf, 
low fender ot closet 





BLENDED IRON 
FURNACE 


Biggest value in years 
Many exclusive features 
assure amazing coal 
economy Backed by the 
Round Oak guarantee 


HEATING STOVE 
coke or wood 
hat de- 
A real fuel-saver t 
livers steady, radiant heat 
for cozy comfort, even 
the coldest weather. 


For coal, 


in 


See your Round Oak dealer 
or write for FREE folders. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 
STOVES * RANGES * FURNACES © OIL 
BURNERS + AIR CONDITIONERS + STOKERS 





Round Oak Co., Dowagiac, Mich. Dept. S-9 
Send free folders on Round Oak units today 
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MOULDING 


A 
STORM SASH SCREWED TO 
METAL FLANGE OF 
WINDOW FRAME 


SIGMAN-WAR 
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Stormproofing shown here on a farmhouse can as profitably be applied to service building 


By S. A. Witzel, University of Wisconsin 


Rici IT about now (when the first cool 
fall breezes evoke last winter’s memo- 
ries of Polar expeditions to a warm place 
to dress) we begin to wonder. how much 
of a job it would be to promote a little 
comfort and fuel saving. The answer is, 
“Not much.” 

Breaking the job into separate opera- 
tions and taking it step by step solves 
the problem. The house above illustrates 
ways in which farm buildings, both 
home and service, may be stormproofed 
for winter. Where double glazing (two 
panes of glass separated by an air cell) 
is used as shown in the first square, 
storm windows are not necessary, but 
weatherstrip is. On casement windows— 
not shown—double glazing is a strict 
necessity. The round insert shows how 
metal-framed windows and storm win- 
dows combine to stormproof masonry 
sidewalls. Metal framing is also available 
for wood walls. 

First step is to check the house and 
service buildings to determine if there 
are excessive air-leakages around door 
and window frames. Often the heat 
losses here exceed losses around the win- 
dow sash itself. By removing inside or 
outside trim, the space between the 
window frame and the house or barn 
frame may be packed with insulation. 
Where there are sash weights, narrow 
strips of one-half-inch insulation board 


may be carefully fitted and the trin 
set in caulking compound. 

The second step in the weatherpr ol 
ing program is to provide a complet 
of carefully fitted storm windows 
storm doors. Heat passes thru glass ve! 
rapidly, and storm windows may reduc 
the total window heat loss as much as 
sO percent under average conditions. 
From the accompanying table you w 
notice that storm windows save from 25 
to 30 percent on the fuel bill. Fuel sav 
ings will actually pay for the windows 
in from one to three years. Remember 
pays to install storm windows on 
sides of the house. Where weather 
stripping is used in addition to stort 
windows, still greater improvements « 
be secured. (Weather-stripping is mos 
effective in high winds, and even ur 
average conditions it will result in a fue 
saving of from 1§ to 20 percent.) 


TE third step in the weatherproof 
program calls for insulation. (See tabl: 

The ceiling is a practical place t 
start the insulation program. Her: 
four-inch fill of insulation or a blanket 
insulation of corresponding efficier 
may result in a fuel saving of more t! 
30 percent, and if this is added to 
fuel saving from storm windows, 
total fuel saving will amount to ab 
60 percent for your heating season. 


Proved details, blueprints, and instruction sheets for window and storm-window installation, 
both wood and metal frame, may be had for only 10 cents a set. When ordering speci!y 


wood frame” or “metal frame” and address Successful Farming's Building Editor, 4209 


Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. And be sure to check the $2,000 building and 'e- 
modeling contest announcement on page 25; your stormproofing project may win a prize 
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W Whee building a new house, it is a 
ple matter to select the desired 
noua of insulation and install it at 
ow cost. In an old house, the side walls 
ire somewhat more difficult to insulate. 
However, they may be blown full of in- 
sulation or insulation board may be put 
right over the old wall surfaces to pro- 
vide a handsome new base for paint, 
plaster, or paper at will. 

The following table has been taken 
from “Thermal Insulation of Buildings,” 
Circular of the United States Bureau of 
Standards No. 376. The calculations are 
based on research data taken from the 
Guide published by the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. 


Approximate Fuel Savings 


(Expressed in percentage of fuel which 
would have been required for similar 
house without insulation or weather- 
stripping.) 

Saving, Percent 
No insulation, weather-stripped. 15-20 


Same, with storm windows..... 25-30 
14-inch insulation, not 

weather-stripped............ 20-30 
14-inch insulation, 

weather-stripped............ 40 
14-inch insulation, with 

storm windows............. 50 
1-inch insulation, not 

weather- stripped sh d wivurencave Ele 30-40 
i-inch insulation, 

weather- stripped kth Wales's 50 
i-inch insulation, with storm 

WING cid ots id bak oss 60 


In the same way that fuel savings will 
repay the cost of storm windows and 
doors, it may be shown that insulation 
costs may be repaid. Simply make an 
estimate of the cost of stormproofing 
your home by caulking, adding storm 
windows and doors, insulating the ceil- 
ing (most important), or walls and ceil- 
ing. Now from the table you may deter- 
mine the percent of fuel savings, which, 
if multiplied by your last year’s fuel bill, 
should give a fair estimate of the yearly 
fuel savings after the proposed improve- 
ments are made. To determine the num- 
ber of years for the savings to repay 
the total cost, simply divide the cost of 
the improvement by the yearly fuel sav- 























Terribly nearsighted, isn’t he?" 
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In the National Defense 


WE 
VOLUNTEER 


... to design special measures for the protection 
of government property against fire. 


... to cooperate with private industry in making 
plants engaged on government contracts safer 
from fire. 


... to lend the services of our arson investiga- 
tors to the public authorities in the detection of 
firebugs and saboteurs. 


... to urge the elimination of fire hazards, where- 
ever they may be, so that vital defense work 
will not be interrupted by fire. 


...to apply every facility at our command to 
the promotion of the national defense, and to 
join our forces with other organizations devoted 
to the same end. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock* fire insurance companies 
85 Iohn Street, New York Established in 1866 





*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


provides sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further 
cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital and 
surplus funds set aside to meet not merely normal claims but also the sweep- 
ing losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized public 
services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 
everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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“GUESS AGAIN 
AND START WALKING" (; 
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...and GUESSWORK leads 


to grief in motor repairing, too. 





Be safe. Get piston rings that are 
specifically engineered 


for your particular model of car. 
Insist on 
pee NORRIS 


ALTINIZED Set. 


PISTON RINGS 


meres no guesswork with these rings 
because each Engineered Set is specially 
made for one particular make and model of car 
and precision installed according to blueprint 
instructions. That’s why these rings will stop oil 
waste and prevent blow-by in your car. And each 
ring is Altinized—an exclusive McQuay-Norris 
feature —to give long life 
and reduce wear. Remember, 
McQuay-Norris truck and 
tractor parts have been farm 
favorites for more than 2§ years. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 27 jon 
St. Louis, Mo. = amd 


Piston Rings Pistons e Pins e Valves e Bearings e Sleeves e Bolts 
Pump Parts e Bushings e Silent-U Shackles e Wheel Suspension Parts 








Gor cans + TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 











“If we could only get rid of that coal bin 
we could put in a swell game room! 





ings. Stormproofing your house reall, 
pays because once savings have repaid 
the cost of the improvement, further 
savings for the years ahead are a straight 
profit. Greater house comfort, then, is 
really an extra dividend to a business 
operation. 

Some people think they are not par 
ticularly anxious to reduce their fue 
bills because their fuel is home-grown 
They should charge themselves a cord 
wood price, tho, and remember the 
days of labor spent in cutting, stacking, 
and carrying. Even so, to them storm. 
proofing will mean more rooms heated t 
comfortable temperatures, and all or 
part of the rooms maintained at a desir- 
able temperature day and night. If 
stormproofing is provided before a fur 
nace is purchased, savings in the heating 
system costs, because of reduced ca 
pacity, will largely offset the cost of ma 
terials for the stormproofing. 


Bur_pincs housing livestock and 
poultry are no exception to the rule re 
garding heat losses. For instance, an\ 
building which is well lighted has large 
heat losses thru doors and windows; from 
25 to 30 percent of the heat losses may 
be saved by using storm windows and 
storm doors. By reducing this heat loss, 
extra heat becomes available for ventila- 
tion. While some of the heat loss thru 
windows is thru air-leakage, a greater 
part of it is thru heat-transfer directls 
thru the glass. If a good ventilation sys- 
tem is available, the air-leakage thru 
the doors and windows can be replaced 
by the ventilating system and the heat 
saved because of reduced losses thru the 
glass may be used to heat more cold air 
for ventilation. In colder climates this 
seemingly small amount of heat saved 
may frequently serve to keep the venti 
lating system working, with the result 
that the building can be kept dry. 


W «aLL insulation is most effective for 
animal and poultry housing. In fact, a 
thoroly insulated poultry house may be 
maintained dry thru good ventilation 
and warm enough for profitable egg-pro- 
duction with only open windows and a 
straw loft for ventilation. Unfortu- 
nately, many shelters are so constructed 
that insulation is difficult or expensive 
In such cases, storm windows and doors 
will provide an effective means of re- 
ducing heat losses at low cost. However, 
under many conditions complete storm- 
proofing of animal shelters will pa) 
its way in better production, 1m- 
proved health conditions, improved sani- 
tation, longer life of building, and more 
uniform temperature; and the benefits 
may pay dividends just as has been 
shown in house insulation. 
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New Poultry 
Developments 


Ar THE Poultry Science Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, held this summer 
at Cornell University, member scientists 
from every part of the country swapped 
ideas and reported on experiments cov- 
ering every conceivable branch of the 
industry. During the four-day meeting 
such words as genes and hormones, 
phenotypes and homozygotes were 
eal familiarly about. But along with 
the experiments yet to be translated into 
practical recommendations were reports 
of valuable work completed. 

The results of a 10-year study of the 
effect of all-night lights on egg-produc- 
tion were given by Penquite and Thomp- 
son, of Oklahoma. Production was in- 
creased, they found, for the months of 
November and December; but from 
March thru May the test birds laid 
fewer eggs than those not under lights. 
There was a slight response noted dur- 
ing the hot summer months, and a great- 
er response from yearling hens during 
the late fall. But the year-around use of 
all-night lights neither increased nor de- 
creased average annual production; nor 
did it appreciably affect feed-consump- 
tion, adult mortality, or hatchability. 

Experiments conducted by F. P. Jef- 
frey at the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion showed that November- and Janu- 
ary-hatched pullets produced more pee- 
wee eggs than those from the April, 
June, and September hatches. Fgg 
weight for any given period seemed to 
be influenced by age, temperature, and 
body size. 

The Vineland (New Jersey) Hen Test, 
supervised by W. C. Thompson, has 
proved that the ability to maintain prof- 
itable egg-production for several seasons 
is definitely inherited. Thompson be- 
lieves that many of these valuable, long- 
lived layers are culled from flocks each 
vear, and that the development of such 
strains would greatly limit the need for 
pullet-replacement. 

Popular belief to the contrary, neither 
egg size, quantity of production, nor 
body size has any influence on the forma- 
tion of blood spots in eggs. Also, accord- 
ing to Quinn and Godfrey, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the ordi- 
nary candling methods cannot be relied 
upon to detect such blood spots. 

From the Colorado Experiment Sta- 
tion comes something of interest to the 
housewife. Experimenters Pyke and 
Johnson say that older eggs whip up 
better than fresh ones, but that the 
finished cake made with fresh eggs is 
iefinitel y superior in volume and texture. 
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Pick when Picking’s Best 





Why pay up to $145 extra for the 
privilege of greasing dozens of 
extra parts and pulling hundreds 
of pounds of extra weight around 
your fields? With the fast 2-row ca- 
pacity of this Case corn picker you 
can hustle your harvest when the corn 
is in prime shape for picking . . . un- 
hook at noon and use your tractor to 
get on with plowing, drilling, com- 
bining beans, grinding feed, or any 
of 22 farm jobs. 

Case extra-long combination rolls 
get a grip at the butt of husks while 
shank is held by the rolls . . . ears 
simply pop out of husks. Air-cleaning 
blast removes silks, smut, loose husks, 
leaves, and trash .. . aids curing in 
the crib. You get a better job with 
less bother, less time, less power, 
and a lot less money. 

In a survey of Case picker owners, 
representing 671 localities all over 
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hey say he's an ambulance-chaser”’ 
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in I. Case Co., Dept. J-90, Racine, Wis.: Send me 
this booklet free, - =A full description of 


C) 2-Row Corn Picker 


Name 


the corn country, 5 out of 6 say this 
strong, easy- pulling machine “just 
suits their needs.’’ Some cattle feeders 
who like to grind a few husks with 
their corn say it picks too clean. A 
few who have unusual requirements, 
or who have corn extra hard to husk, 
prefer the Case picker with husking 
bed. It does an extra good job be- 
cause it is the only picker with 
BOTH husking rolls and the Case 
combination rolls . . . and it costs 
no more than ordinary pickers. 

See your Case dealer now. Because 
Case is the only picker built both 
ways, he can show you the type best 
for your needs and your local con- 
ditions. Either way he offers you 
more picker for your money—more 
durable construction, more conven- 
ience in operation, more Capacity in 
heavy crops, more ability to cope 
with difficult conditions. 


Profit by the experience of 
picker owners in hundreds 


THIS of places. Let their reports 

—_ you decide what type 

BOOK picker is best for your needs 
and local conditions. 


CASE 


p> “Points ON PICKING A CORN PICKER” 


©) 2-Row Picker-Sheller 





Address 





Corn Acreage 
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Cheaper, Not Faster, Gains 


Many operators feel that the use of 
increased acreages of pasture and rough- 
age is resulting in changes in livestock- 
farming. For one thing, they say, less 
concern is being given to putting fast 
gains on meat animals; rather the trend 
is toward a better use of the home-grown 
feeds available. In dairying there seems 
to be a tendency toward maintaining 
good average production on cheaper ra- 
tions, rather than high, forced produc- 
tion on more concentrated feed. 

An interesting angle on farming sys- 
tems aimed at getting maximum returns 
from roughage is contained in a study 
made by Nelson and Wilcox, of Iowa 
State College, on the records of Iowa 
farm-business association members. 
They find that on the average farm a 
combination of dual-purpose cattle and 
hogs returns the largest amount of profit 
on roughage produced. According to 
their study, calves raised by dual-pur- 
pose cows are a better profit bet than 
those from straight beef breeds. This 
appiies to a territory where land valua- 
tion is high and where permanent pas- 
ture constitutes only part of the total 
farm land. While high-producing dairy 
herds made a better showing than dual- 
purpose cattle, average dairy herds did 
not do as well as the dual cattle. 

To obtain maximum returns from 
roughage in dairy-farming, they say, a 
herd must be capable of averaging 250 
to 300 pounds of butterfat a year on a 
light-grain, heavy-roughage ration. 


Colin Kennedy. 


Breeding Sheep Artificially 


BrroreE sheepmen can effectively use 
artificial insemination, the most talked- 
of development in livestock-breeding 
today, years of painstaking work must 
be devoted to the production of proved 
rams which are known, by actual per- 
formance, to be superior to the common 
garden variety. To keep the horse ahead 
of the cart, the next move is to follow 
the trail of the dairy industry, which 
has demonstrated that progeny-testing 
is the only intelligent way to get herd- 
improvement. 

In the fall of 1936, the University of 
Idaho’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion desired the loan of a Lincoln ram 
from the U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion at Dubois, Idaho. When the loan 
couldn’t be made, the two stations de- 
cided to ship semen the 700 miles by 
plane. Three ewes produced four lambs. 
So far as is known these were the first 
lambs produced in the United States by 
transported semen. In succeeding years 
semen was shipped across the continent 
from Beltsville, Maryland. 

There is no question about the success 


of artificial insemination when the job 
is done by an expert, even with semen 
which has made a 24- to 75-hour journey, 

as was the case of that from Dubois 
and Beltsville. The whole procedure, 
gathering the semen, handling it, ship- 
ping it, and finally using it, calls for 
skilled technicians and the right kind of 
equipment. It’s certainly no job for the 
amateur. 

Looking ahead, it is interesting to 
speculate on the future of artificial in- 
semination for sheep. Usefulness of any 
sire can be greatly extended, as the 
Russians have demonstrated with their 
8,000 insemination centers for sheep. In 
one district in Russia 45,000 ewes were 
reported to have been served by eight 
rams. In this country, the common farm 
practice is one ram to about 25 or 30 
ewes. With artificial insemination one 
ram easily could serve 1,000 ewes. 





“It's just Junior reading in bed again!” 


Valuable sires that cannot function so 
well because of age or physical handi- 
cap still could be used. The University 
of Minnesota had a proved Shropshire 
ram which, because of age, was of little 
value in natural mating. They collected 
his semen, used it artificially, and settled 
as high a percentage of ewes as could be 
expected from a vigorous animal. 

Right now the big stumbling block is 
a dearth of really superior rams. The 
Russians went headlong for test-tube 
breeding because they had an emergency 
situation which does not exist in this 
country. Their sheep were far below the 
quality of ours. With millions of inferior 
ewes and a shortage of rams, artificial 
insemination was a natural for them. By 
coming to the United States and going 
to Australia for better rams, they were 


able to speed up sheep-improve: 
amazingly. We could do the same t 
in this country if we were short on r 
—which we most decidedly are not 
I asked a veterinarian and an an 
husbandman, both authorities on a 
ficial insemination, this question: “‘S 
pose I’m a farm sheepman with 
ewes. Just what promise does artifi 
insemination offer me at this mome: 
Their answer, after due scientific 
templation of such a leading quest 
can be summed up in one word, “litt 
Their point is that until we find a w 
to prove rams, which will give us « 
standing individuals whose sphere of 
fluence should be broadened as wi 
as possible, there is no really pressing 
need to depart from the present syste 
Some argue that artificial insemi: 
tion can make breeding easier and 
expensive by cutting down the num|t 
of rams needed. This would be dor 
thru breeding rings. Even then the 
portant point is the kind of ram that 
heads the ring, and only thru proger 
testing can that be determined. Rams 
now are purchased on the basis of ap- 
pearance, breeding background, and 
reputation of the breeder.—O. A. Fit 
gerald. 


Shrunken Barley 


Waartris shrunken or lightweight bar 
ley actually worth, as compared with 
corn, for fattening pigs? To answer this 
question the animal husbandry depart 
ment of the South Dakota Agricultural 
College selected barley of three different 
weights (49 pounds, 41 pounds, and 27 
pounds per bushel) and compared the 
feeding value with that of yellow corn 

Pigs in each of the test lots averaged 
approximately 117 pounds at the begin 
ning of the test and were fed to an aver- 
age weight of 250 to 255 pounds. Feed, 
in addition to grain, consisted of tank 
age, good-quality green, leafy alfalfa 
hay, and a mineral mixture fed free- 
choice method. Barley of all three 
weights was fed ground. 

Heavy barley compared favorably 
with corn in every respect except in the 
amount consumed. It took 50 pounds 
more barley than corn per each 100 
pounds gain. The average daily gain of 
the pigs fed heavy barley was 1.78 
pounds, the same as that of pigs fed corn 
The amount of tankage consumed was 
4-7 pounds less per 100-pounds gain than 
for the pigs fed corn. 

Pigs fed the medium-weight barle; 
and that weighing only 27 pounds per 
bushel made a daily gain of 1.49 pounds 
and 1.39 pounds, respectively. The) 
consumed much larger quantities of 
tankage per 100-pounds gain than did 
the corn-fed pigs. 

Valuing shelled corn at $1 a bushel, 
tankage at $3.50 per 100 pounds, alfalf fa 
hay at $10 a ton, and the miner 
mixture at three cents a pound, 
ground heavyweight barley had a fe 
ing value of go percent of that of shel 
corn, or a per-bushel value of 77 cents; 
the ground medium-weight barley ha 
feeding value of 78 percent of a 
the shelled corn and was worth 67 cents 
a bushel; and the ground lightweight 
barley had a feeding value of 66 percent 
of that of the corn and was worth 
cents a bushel.—I. M. Howard. 
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VETERINARY 


LUNGWORM DISEASE 


W) USUALLY associate worminess 
f animals with the intestinal tract. How- 
ever, at least 1§ different varieties of 
sade worms or strongylides infest the 
ungs of domestic animals. Most of 
them, white in color, are the diameter of 
a horse hair and from one to three inches 
‘erminous bronchitis, or lungworm 
disease, is most severe in sheep and 
goats and may result in heavy death 
osses, especially among young animals. 
Growing pigs often carry large numbers 
f lungworms with resultant slow gain, 
owered resistance to flu, pneumonia, 
and so forth. In many sections, espe- 
in the southern states, cattle 
ingworms are a most serious problem. 
They stunt otherwise good calves and 
sreatly lower the general health level of 
ntested herds. 


THE most common symptom of lung- 
worm invasion is a hacking, spasmodic, 

rsistent cough accompanied by grad- 
ual loss in weight. This characteristic 
cough is very similar to that of a child 
affected with whooping cough. When 
great numbers of worms are present 
they actually cause mechanical block- 
ige of the bronchioles or smaller air 
passages of the lungs. 

Unfortunately, we have no effective 
remedies for lungworms. Any drug 
strong enough to kill the parasites would 
also greatly damage the delicate lining 
nembranes of the lungs. 

We do know, tho, that low, marshy 
pastures or those subject to overflow are 
most dangerous in regard to lungworm 
risks, also that animals dependent on 
stale ponds or stagnant creeks for their 
water supply are most liable to become 
nfested. We further know that certain 
types of earthworms can serve as inter- 
mediate hosts for swine lungworms and 
that access to manure piles increases the 
ingworm risk for growing pigs. Deep 

‘t in hog sheds is especially hazard- 

Late summer and early fall are the 
iger seasons, 


W, IENEVER verminous bronchitis, 
ngworm disease, has been diagnosed 
erd of calves, lambs, or pigs, all ani- 
showing the characteristic cough 
| be segregated from the herd and 
extra care and feed. Non-coughers 
| be removed to new pasture. Very 
one can outfeed these parasites 
btain good gains on lightly infestea 
t sheep and cattle some veterinari- 
th here and in Europe feel that a 
f one part copper sulfate to 100 
s of stock salt helps to hold down 
ing and stomach worms. 
led plans for control of lung- 
should be worked out between 
!-owner and veterinarian, for the 
t ground, the species of animals 
1, the severity of invasion all 
i bearing on the proper approach 
problem, 





HILE a farmer is living, he 
can handle the interest, the 
retirement of mortgage principal, 
the taxes that must be paid each year. 
But if he dies and leaves these in- 
evitable money demands to his wid- 
ow, she might have a hard time meet- 
ing them—might have small chance 
of saving the farm itself. 

But there is a way you can declare 
a moratorium on these debts for her 
—a way you can do it with mighty 
small payments: through life insucr- 
ance. 

Here’s how it works: You buy 
enough Northwestern Mutual life in- 
surance to provide money for taxes, 
money for interest, money for pay- 
ments onthe mortgage. Then if youdie 
—whether it’s next month, next year, 
or next decade—your wife would re- 
ceive each month the 
funds with which to 
meet her debts and pro- 
tect her interest in the 
farm. 

This plan is not ex- 
pensive. Here’s how 


\or hh 


\lulual 





many farmers figure a monthly in- 
come could be provided for their 
wives over a period of three to five 
years after they die. “An extra litter 
of pigs, or a hundred hens, or an 
acre or two in a special crop, or 
the produce from a good milch 
cow or two, a few ewes, or an odd 
job or two during the slack season 
would provide the necessary funds 
each year.” 

There’s a Northwestern Mutual 
agent who will be glad to figure out 
with you the best policy to meet your 
particular needs. Talk to him. He 
knows a farmer’s money problems— 
and he knows the many ways insur- 
ance can help solve them. As a North- 
western Mutual agent, he represents 
a company with more than 100,000 
farm members among its 700,000 
policyholders—a com- 
pany whose record for 
ester low insurance costs is 

outstanding—a com- 
pany owned and oper- 
ated solely by its pol- 
icyholders. 


Write for booklet, “The Crop That Might Save Your Farm.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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EASIER 


to get rid of pests 
with these 


Modern Sporting Arms 


STAY AYS 





OVER and UNDER 


22 Rifle and .410 Shotgun 
STEVENS No. 22-410 


With this one gun, you’re 
ready for small game or ver- 
min of any kind, whether it 
runs or flies. Extremely use- 
ful on the farm. Top barrel 
—.22 Long Rifle. Lower bar- 
rel—.410 Bore Shotgun. 


AUTOMATIC 


-22 Rifle 
SPRINGFIELD No. 87 


Shoots 15 Long Rifle Car- 
tridges, Regular or High 
Speed, as fast as you can 
pull the trigger. Can be 
used as hand-operated re- 
peater or single shot rifle. 
Highly effective on running 
game or vermin. 










YOUTH’S SIZE 
Single Shot .22 Rifle 


SPRINGFIELD No. 15 


Light, safe, easy-to-shoot, 
and extremely accurate. Pro- 
vides young folks with a 
world of enjoyment. 


Order from your local dealer, 


SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Showing ALL the outstanding 
Stevens valves in rifles and shotguns. 





soe . 


J. Stevens Arms Company 
Division o, 

Savage Arms Corporation 

Dept. 2127, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


. 
8 Please send me free catalog. 
Name 


RIT at fests 8 4 






























WHO...WHAT...WHEN 


How Bob Netted $4,000 
on Sheep in Four Years 


RoBERT Mc- 
LAUGHLAN, of 
Evart, Michigan, 
one of 50 to win 
the F. F. A. Ameri- 
can Farmer De- 
gree at the Kansas 
City convention 
last fall, has a 
sheep-raising proj- 
ect that is bring- 
ing in man-sized 
profits. Four thou- 
sand dollars in four years with sheep and 
potato projects is his record, achieved 
not by tricky methods but by sound 
farming. 

Bob started out with one Southdown 
ewe in 1932, bought 13 more the follow- 
ing year. Since then he has built up his 
flock to 75 ewes and two rams, all of 
this breed. Regarding his choice, he 
said: ““The Southdown is a mighty neat 
little sheep and usually, I noticed, was 
at the top of our shows when shown in 
competition with other breeds.” The 
flock, started as a 4-H project, was trans- 
ferred to the F. F. A. in 1935. The weth- 
er lambs, however, are shown as 4-H 
projects. 

The sheep fed last year were April- 
born lambs. Feeding is started in the 
middle of August with these rations, 
which Bob first tried in 1933: 

August 15 to September 1: Clear oats 

September 1 to October 1: Three parts 
oats, 1 part barley 

October 1 to November 1: Three parts 
oats, 1 parts barley, 4 parts corn 

November 1 to December 15: Four parts 

oats, 2 parts barley, 3 parts corn, 4 

part oil meal, and 1 pound of alfalfa 

hay per day. 

The sheep eat about three pounds of 
the rations a day. After October 15 beets 
and carrots are fed as appetizers; sum- 
mer pasture is used, of course. 

Sheep, however, are not the only 
things that interest Bob McLaughlan. 
This year, for instance, he showed a 
Shorthorn steer calf at the F. F. A. live- 
stock show in Marshall, Michigan—his 
first shown in F. F. A. work—and it was 
classed as Choice. 

At the West Michigan Livestock 
Show, one of his Shorthorns placed sec- 
ond in the 4-H. In the past five years, he 
has shown two grand-champion steer 
calves, two first-prize steer calves, one 
second-prize steer calf. 

The calves were bought from the herd 
of Bob’s father, Eldon McLaughlan. 
From training obtained in his 4-H Club 
and F. F. A. projects, plus a good stiff 
course of farm training under a com- 
mon-sense dad, Bob has been able to 
choose his stock well. He is a good judge 
of livestock, and even the old-timers 
show considerable respect for his judg- 
ment when it comes to picking out a 
fine animal. 

Eldon McLaughlan is one of the fore- 
most potato-growers in the section, is a 


member of the board of managers of t 
Michigan State Fair, and is president 
the Michigan Shorthorn Breeders Ass 
ciation. Mrs. McLaughlan is a sincer 
booster, and Bob’s sister, Donna, is his 
most serious competitor. Her lamb wo: 
first prize over Bob’s in the 4-H class at 
the West Michigan Show. 

This is not a fairy story of rich farm. 
ers. It is a story of farmers, father and 
son, mother and daughters, who hay. 
worked. They have suffered losses, in 
cluding the burning ef their barn and 
loss of stock—but Bob and his dad } 
picked up the ends and started tying 
them together again. 

Robert plans on entering Michigan 
State at East Lansing this fall to stud 
Agricultural Chemistry.—F. Berry. 
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THE WINNERS 


Three-dollar prizewinners of Succe: 
ful Farming’s 4-H and F. F. A. letter 
contest, announced in the March issue, 
are as follows: 

Dale E. Scott, Farragut, Iowa; Har- 
old Herrman, Manito, Illinois; Wayne 
Anderzhon, Shenandoah, Iowa; Jimmy 
Motley, Oakland, Illinois. 

Many of the letters we received were 
similar in content, so these four were se 
lected as being the most original and 
containing the most useful suggestions. 

At this time we wish to arinounce that 
we shall be glad to receive manuscripts 
regarding 4-H and F. F. A. activities, 
which will be paid for at our usual short 
manuscript rates. This will, of course, 
amount to considerably more than the} 
prize offered in March. Preference wil 
be given to material submitted by F. F 
A. and 4-H Club members, but contribu 
tions from anyone will be welcomed 
up to 1,500 words in length. 


SPARE 
TIME 
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A PENGUIN GARDEN FENCE. 
Something different is this penguin 
garden fence. Simple in design, it has 
a huge penguin in black and white 
at each end of the panel. They are 
made of half-inch plywood or com- 
position board, are easily jigged out, 
and—when nicely painted—create 
novel effect in the garden. One- by 
two-inch pine strips extend parallel 
and horizontally 20 inches apart. 
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Lespedeza 


{ Continued from page 20 | 


season would yield 25 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

Frank Wallace, of Ralls County, has 
another way of obtaining revenue from 
this crop. He disks the lespedeza sod on 
a 2o-acre field early each spring and 
seeds the field to oats at the rate of one 
to one and one-half bushels per acre. 
After the field is harvested, he turns 
some 100 ewes and their lambs on the 
field and leaves them there thru July, 
August, September, and the first part 
of October. Then he combines the seed, 
last year obtaining 533 pounds of seed 
per acre which sold at the farm for $3.35 
per hundred pounds. 


LrEsPEDEZA has filled a big gap in the 
pasture system of livestock farmers. 
About July 1, when bluegrass is entering 
its summer-dormant stage, lespedeza 
steps in to shoulder the grazing burden 
for the next 90 days or so. The type of 
feed it furnishes is indicated by the ex- 
perience of John Coffey, of Camden 
County. His 51 beef calves weighed an 
average of 375 pounds when they were 
placed.on wheat-lespedeza pasture this 
past summer. From April 1 to June 15 
they grazed on a 4o-acre field of wheat 
in which lespedeza had been seeded 
early in the spring. By the time the 
wheat was grazed out, the lespedeza 
also was made available to the calves 
and they fed on these 70 acres until 
October 1. At that time they weighed 
680 pounds, which was a gain of 305 
pounds for the six-month period. No 
grain was fed during that time. 

The soil-conserving superiority of les- 
pedeza over such intertilled crops as 
corn and sorghums is readily apparent. 
A dense root and top growth do much 
to retard the loss of soil and moisture 
following a heavy rainfall. Experiments 
showed that a lespedeza sod lost 1.6 
tons of soil arid 11.7 percent of the total 
yearly rainfall on an average slope while 
the loss on continuous corn plots under 
like conditions was 60.8 tons of soil and 
30.3 percent run-off. 


THe effect of the crop on soil fertility 
is indicated by the experience of Carlo 
Gnemi, of Phelps County. On half of an 
eight-acre field he grew lespedeza for 
seven years while the other half was in 
a rotation of corn, small grain, and hay. 
He planted corn on both plots last year 
and estimated that the corn on the 
lespedeza side produced 50 bushels per 
acre but that which was on the re- 
mainder of the field yielded only 35 
bushels per acre. 

\ltho it is true that lespedeza will 
produce a crop on soil incapable of yield- 
ng more than 20 bushels of corn per 
acre, It gives a very good response to 
applications of fertilizer. Results ob- 
tained by farmers and the experiment 
stations indicate that the fertilizer most 
eficient for use with the crop is super- 
phosphate. This is usually applied to 
a small-grain crop ahead of the legume 
so that both crops will be benefited. 
Che rate of application is approximately 

pounds per acre. 

While experience indicates that it is 

the one-year rotations with small 

that the lespedeza gives the larg- 
and surest returns to farmers, many 
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THIS FARM BUILDING BOOK—FREE 


Oregon State Bulletin 540, an illvstrated 
i | seus booklet containing practical, helpful sugges- 
tions for farm building. Will be mailed on 
request. Address The Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, Wn., U.S. A., or Vancouver, 

















ee B. C., Canada. 









FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 


GENUINE 
CEDAR 


NOT 
Certigrades pass official inspection IMITATION 
lor grade and quality. ‘ 
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Deleo-lRemny 


Tractor Electrical Equipment 
is specified by these 
Tractor Manufacturers 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Avery Farm Machinery Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Cleveland Tractor Company 
John Deere Tractor Company 


The Fate-Root-Heath Company 


Silver King Tractors 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 
International Harvester Company 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company 


Delco-Remy manufactures specially-designed 
electrical equipment for farm tractor applica- 
tions: generators, starting motors, distributors, 
coils, switches, wiring harness and Delco batteries. 


Delleo- Kemy 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 





























* PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF TRACTOR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT * 


THE WIRE 


When you buy fence, look at the wire. 
Test a piece of Continental feace wire— 
bend it, hammer it, twist it. Feel the 
strength of its accurately tempered 
copper-bearing steel . . . see how its 
heavy zinc coating is welded to the steel 
to protect against flaking or peeling. 
See the Pioneer Knot ... the strongest 
made. For better fence an see 4 
Continental dealer. 


(1) Heavy, more uniform zinc Se 
coating by special process. 
(2) Copper-bearing steel 11 to Verh 
3 times more rust resistant. Wan 
FREE. .,NO,nuntina on (3) Flame-Sealed for a we Zi 
TRESPASSING SIGNS 4 tighter shield against rust. 
If you post your farm get these 


sgt A Ohich makes Eat 15 TYPES OF 
ee ye been ag nn FARM FENCE 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., KOKOMO, IND. 



































farmers swear by its use in their pert 

nent pasture. For such purposes it 

sown with bluegrass, red top, or orcha: 
grass—or combinations of these. 

A few weaknesses exist in the w 
many farmers use the crop. The M 
souri College of Agriculture points 
that quite often farmers wait too | 
before cutting their lespedeza for | 
If cut during the period from the n 
dle of July to early August, the cr 
produces a very good hay. If cutting 
delayed, some of the lower leaves of t 
plant fall off and the plant becom 
stemmy. 

Of course, it is true that at the per 
mentioned the lespedeza usually | 
not reached its maximum height. Hoy 
ever, even if it stands only six inc! 
above the sickle bar, a thick growth w 
produce a ton or more of hay per ac: 
Following this cutting a second growt 
of the legume will furnish pasturage for 
60 to go days, and will mature enoug! 
seed to produce a stand the following 
spring. 


THE quality of green lespedeza hay is 
excellent when considered from the 
standpoint of either palatability or feed 


hay, many “farmers windrow the les 
pedeza just as soon as it has cured 
enough to be raked, and then shock it 
One of the best ways of doing this is t 
use a buncher or windrow attachment 
on the mower bar. 

Another mistake made is to allow 
seed to go unharvested and, as a result, 
find the purchase of seed necessary for 
new plantings in the following spring 
Normally, the crop produces an abu: 
dance of seed if grazing is controlled to 
some extent during late summer. Gor- 
don Roberts, of Holt County, harvested 
233 pounds of seed per acre last October 
after his beef cattle had grazed the field 
thruout the summer and until a few days 
before the seed was harvested. 

A combine is probably the best ma 
chine for harvesting seed, but a grain 
thresher or clover-huller may be used 
In recent years, many farmers have con 
structed simple equipment to collect 
the seed from their fields. The plan illus 
trated on page 20—for a popular home 
made harvester costing less than $10— 
was worked out by G. R. Davidson, of 
Dade County, and copies of it have been 
distributed to many hundreds of farm 
ers by the Extension Service. 

The future for lespedeza is indeed 
bright. Improved strains are now being 
tested that will extend the crop area far 
to the north of its present limits. 
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Grass Silage 


| Continued from page so | 





r bar to the chopping head. There 
e few gears and chains; for the sake of 
oth operation, V-belts are generally 
ised to transmit power. 
Unlike the combine, the forage-har- 
ester is equipped with a carrier for 
ading chopped hay, silage, or straw. 
On some makes this carrier delivers for- 
age at the rear to a wagon attached to 
the machine by a stub tongue. Others 
deliver it at the side to a truck driven 
alongside, or else to a wagon hitched to 
the tractor in the same way that grain 
wagons are used along with corn-pickers. 


gv 





For use with field forage-choppers, low-cost 
blowers are now available commercially 





Rubber-mounted forage-harvesters 
can travel at speeds ranging from two 
and one-half to three and one-half miles 
per hour under ordinary conditions. 
With a heavy crop, harvesting a good- 
; sized load is a matter of a few minutes. 
\ machine with a cutter bar of 40 or 42 
nches should handle nearly an acre an 
? hour. 

There are—or will be—a good many 

: makes of forage-harvesters. Reports are 
_ that nine implement companies have 
built experimental machines in 1940. 
| Some companies began their experi- 
mental work in 1939 or earlier—in fact, 
one firm began marketing a large model, 
not equipped with a mower, as early as 
1936. A small number of latest-type 
machines have been sold to farmers this 
ear, but the companies will wait until 

141 before beginning large-scale pro- 

iction., 


ALTHOmanymen have contributed to 
levelopment of the forage-harvester, 
lk. W. Duffee, of the University of Wis- 
probably has played a more 
r prominent role than anyone else. Duffee 
began his experiments with mechanical 
harvesters as early as 1927. Imple- 
company officials acknowledge 
s co-operation and prodding have 
raged them to work out their own 
fcations of his mechanical har- 
r idea, 

) _ \Ve’ve got tomechanize haymaking,” 
Vuttee urges. “Corn and small grain 
mechanized years ago, but hay- 
ng still involves a lot of hand work. 
e had improvements in the design 
making machinery, but no im- 
nt change in our methods for two 
itions as far as the humid sections 

country are concerned.” 
me areas, of course, the job has 
artly or wholly mechanized. Some 
farmers have used buck rakes 
nechanical stackers for years. Field 











Save TIME, 
HARD WORK and 


” 
@ Above is shown the John Deere No. 10 M Oo N E y Ww 1 t h a 
One-Row, Pull-Type Picker with wagon 
hitch. The John Deere No. 25-A Two- 
Row, Push-Type Picker is shown above, J a) sad N D bE Ee a ia 


right. 


CORN PICKER 


HIS year, put corn picking 
on the same efficiency level 
as you have your other corn- 
growing operations. Team up 
your tractor with a cost-reduc- 
ing John Deere Corn Picker and 
you'll save more corn than the 


average hand picker. . . you'll 
pick your corn at a lower cost 
per bushel. . . you'll make an 
easy job out of the hardest, most 
@ Here is the John Deere No. 15 One- back-breaking work on the 
Row, Push-Type Picker doing a clean farm. 
job of picking and husking on an Illinois 7 
farm. A clean-picking John Deere 


Picker will enable you to get 
your corn out of the field and 
safely cribbed in just a few days 
. . . your stock will have plenty 
of time to clean up the fields be- 
fore snow flies . . . you'll have 
time for other pressing work. 
And the womenfolk won't have 
to cook and bother with extra 
help all through the fall. 


Whatever your corn acreage 
may be. . . whether you have a 
general-purpose or standard- 
tread tractor, there’s a John 
Deere Corn Picker that will give 





@ Pulling his John Deere No. 21 Corn 


Picker and wagon with a John Deere you more years of completely 
Model “D”’ Tractor, this Iowa farmer is satisfactory service on your 
cutting costs to rock bottom. farm. 


See the full line of one- and two-row pull- and push- 

type pickers at your John Deere dealer’s. Be sure to 

mail coupon below for free folder on the picker in ouPron® 
which you’re interested. > THIS c 


] SOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois Dept. CP-38 
(} H N D E fa E Please send me free folders I've checked below: 
O Ne. 25-A Two-Row No. 21 Two-Row 

Push-Type Picker Pull-Type Picker 


0 Ne. 15 One-Row O Me. 10 One-Row 


Le) L| oe . L| NOIS Push-Type Picker Pull-Type Picker 
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The world’s largest natural 
bridge with an arch of 309 feet 
and a span of 278 feet in the 
inaccessiv.e mountain region 
of Utah was not discovered by 
white men until 1909. 


«sm Only One 
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Experience farmers want good ap- 
pearance in their wire fencing but not 
appearance alone. They want to know 
“what’s under the galvanizing,” so in 
greatly increasing numbers they are look- 
ing for Wheeling’s COP-R-LOY Fence 
with the heavy zinc coating applied the 
Wheeling way. Here is galvanized fence 
with good appearance plus rust-resisting 
base metal and a durable protective 
coating which time has proved. Only 
Wheeling Fence is made of COP-R-LOY, 
and Wheeling’s hot galvanizing process 
uniformly covers every strand and stay 
wire with a heavy uniform pure zinc 
coating with zinc iron alloy next toand a 
part of the metal itself and pure zincas the 
outer barrier. Ask your dealer about this 
time-tested, field-tested fence—the fence 
with the guarantee, the appearance, the 
quality and the Name Wheeling. 


6 
“The Musical Steelmakers’“—It’s Wheeling Steel 
—return to the air October 6, 1940—Mutual 
Broadcasting System——from Coast to Coast 
o 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


IT’S MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 








balers are making progress. But these 
methods have less appeal in the humid 
dairy regions, where many leading farm- 
ers are convinced that the best place for 
part of the hay crop is the silo. 

The new forage-harvesters should fill 
a need under such conditions because 
they mechanize the harvest—whether 
the hay crop is to be made into silage, 
dry hay, or some of each. 


To BE sure, after a forage-harvester 
has chopped and loaded hay or silage, 
there’s still the problem of unloading it. 
Hand unloading is comparatively easy 
and fast after the forage has been 
chopped. But even the unloading opera- 
tion can be mechanized. University of 
Wisconsin engineers have designed— 
and some farmers have built—a power- 
driven mechanism (which looks like the 
apron or carrier of a manure-spreader) 
for unloading wagons, trucks, or trailers. 

For elevating the chopped forage into 
the silo, either an old ensilage-cutter or a 
specially built blower can be used. One 
large implement company already has 
an experimental! model blower that may 
be on the market before long. 

Which of the silage-making methods 
will eventually become most popular— 
the new one using a forage-harvester 
and blower, or the one involving a mow- 
er, rake or windrower, hay-loader, and 
ensilage- cutter—remains a subject for 
speculation. But one thing seems cer- 
tain: there will be many buyers if im- 
plement companies go thru with their 
pian of placing forage-harvesters in pro- 
duction in 1941. Farmers have snapped 
up the few experimental machines that 
have been offered this year. And some 
can’t wait—they’re building their own! 
One Wisconsin farmer built six forage- 
harvesters and sold five to his neigh- 
bors, while at least two others in the 
same state have built their own ma- 
chines. 

John Craig was right—farmers have 
been looking for the baby forage-har- 
vester to come along! 


Turned Out to Pasture 


We like to watch him amble thru the 
fields 


And crop the tender wheat or sweet red 


clover. 

The way he takes his time to drink and 
stands 

Content, knee-deep in water, does us 
good. 


Yet now that he has nothing else to 
do 

But stand in shade and switch his tail at 
flies, 

We wonder, does he ever miss the feel 

Of harness on his back, of muscles flexed 

To pull a plow or strain at heavy loads. 

So, now and then, we hitch him up and 
drive 

Him into town or plow the garden spot. 

Sometimes we let the children pile on 
him 

And ride him round the lot awhile. An 
old 

Horse turned to pasture needs a bit of 
work 

To do until he knows the way to use 

The leisure hours; and this is hard to 
learn. 


—Scott Horton 





The volcano that buried Pom- 
beti, 79 A.D., és the only active 
volcano in Europe and the most 
famous in all the world. 


Oorsranvinc in its practical, patented 
design, Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
Roofing (name registered U. S. Patent 
Office) is also the outstanding weather- 
tight protection for farm buildings every- 
where. Examine this roofing at your 
dealer’s. Note the double ridge deep 
emergency drain channel of Super Chan- 
neldrain Roofing and the improved end 
laps with tightly contacting edges. Note 
the accuracy of fitting, lap by lap—pre- 


cision manufacture in a galvanized roof 


means a lot to you! Then remember that 
Super Channeldrain Roofing is made 
of COP-R-LOY — Wheeling’s famous 
copper alloy, with an extra heavy pure 
zinc coating applied by Wheeling’s hot 
galvanizing process. Try this easily ap- 
plied, practical, economical roofing as 
thousands of others have to their com- 
plete satisfaction. See your Wheeling 
dealer today. 
+ 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


IT’S MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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Grass Silage 
[ Continued from page 11) 


however, baby beeves that are on al- 
falfa-silage rations are grained heavily. 
Bred ewes get around three pounds of 
alfalfa silage a day, all the hay they will 
eat, and no grain except at lambing 
time. 

Then there’s Walter Skinner, of Run- 
nells, lowa, who made alfalfa silage last 
vear by preserving it with 250 pounds 
of ground ear corn per ton. “I never saw 
nicer feed,” he claims. In particular, 
Skinner was impressed with the way his 
so head of high-producing Holsteins 
cleaned up every bit of the silage; he has 
put up lots of good alfalfa hay in the 
past, but his cows have never eaten the 
stems and other coarse material. Last 
winter, the cows were fed about 15 
pounds of alfalfa silage per head per 
day, an equal amount of corn silage, 
and alfalfa hay. Skinner found that they 
ate less hay when they were on the al- 
falfa silage, and when he cut the pro- 
tein content of their grain ration from 
17 to 10 percent, produced just as well. 
This speaks well for the relatively high 
protein delivered by the grass and leg- 
ume group. 

Down in the bluegrass state of Ken- 
tucky, Robert Axton, of Prospect, has 
fed beef cattle, horses, and mules alfal- 
fa-orchard-grass, red-clover, and sweet- 
clover molasses silage. Axton says that 
his feeder cattle were of the common 
type last year, but that they were ready 
for market 25 days earlier than usual 
and dressed out 60.21 percent. The only 
complaint from the packer (eastern) 
was that the fat was a little yellow. Ax- 
ton considered his grass silage excep- 
tionally palatable, a better feed than 
hay, and just as good and less expensive 
a feed from the standpoint of wear and 
tear on the land as corn silage. 


M ANY of the agricultural experiment 
station grass-silage-feeding trials are 
contradictory, and it is realized that 
much more work needs to be done be- 
fore definite recommendations can be 
made. However, a few recent experi- 
ment-station statements may be of 
interest. 

If approximately 500 pounds of corn- 
cob meal per ton of silage instead of the 
usual 250 pounds is used to preserve al- 
falta silage, C. Y. Cannon, of the lowa 
\gricultural Experiment Station, be- 
lieves that it would be a perfectly bal- 
anced feed for dairy cattle. “This silage,” 








““Bridgeley doesn't seem to 
have his old confidence!"’ 





6 on new Oliver Superior No. 7 Spreader 
is built for particular as well as thrifty 
farmers like yourself. It is built for farmers 
who are tired of using bulky, old-fash- 
ioned spreaders with hard pulling steel 
wheels that slip in soft or icy fields, and 
short-lived wood boxes. 


The No. 7 is a rubber-tired, light draft, 
long lasting, streamlined spreader that 
sells at a surprisingly low price. This 
spreader is sturdily built like a good 
wagon because a spreader gets harder 
service and is used more days per year 
than almost any other farm tool. Rubber 
tires make the No. 7 pull at least 50% 
easier than old-fashioned steel wheel 


LOW PRICE! EASY TO 


You'll like the low price on this modern 
spreader—a price that is amazingly low for 


OLIVER “SPECIALS” 
FOR FALL WORK 


1. Oliver Plow Master — the new Oliver 
lightweight, sturdy tractor plow espe- 
cially designed for Oliver Raydex Points 
—successors to the plow share. 


2. Oliver Row Crop “70” tractor—the big 
value in 2- 3-plow power—only $727 
and up, f. 0. b. Charles City—Fuel 
Miser economy—6-cylinder smooth- 
ness and pep. Starter, lights and 
full line mounted tools available. 


3. Oliver Superior Grain Drills 
with the uncannily accurate 
Superior Double-Run force 
feed. Fertilizer Drills and 
Plain Drills. 


Send for complete in- 
formation on items that 
interest you. 















OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


spreaders—make possible more trips per 
day, save tractor fuel, spare your horses 
and yourself. Rubber tires cushion the 
No. 7 against shocks—carry you com- 
fortably every inch of the way. Their 
special ground-gripping tread gives you 
better traction for more uniform spread- 
ing in mud, snow, ice, sand or ordinary 
ground conditions. Modern construction 
and materials make it light in weight, yet 
strong and rigid. The No. 7 has a genuine 
Armco ingot iron box with creosoted 
shiplap wood bottom for maximum re- 
sistance to manure acids and sturdiness 
—to make it last years longer. There are 
many other important features. 


BUY Out of Income 


such a sturdy, big capacity Oliver quality 
spreader with the famous Hammer Mill Wide- 
spread and the widest spreading range of any 
spreader—4 to 28 loads per acre! You can buy 
on Oliver's Easy Payment Plan, if you wish. 
If you want easier, better, more economical 
spreading, get an Oliver Superior No. 7— 
choose the model that fits your needs— 2-wheel 
tractor model—4-wheel tractor model—or 4- 
wheel horse-drawn spreader. See one at your 
Oliver dealer’s—try it out. Then you'll know 
how good a really good spreader can be. 


Please send me free folders checked: 

0 “Oliver Superior No. 7 Spreader” 

C) “What Every Good Farmer Should Know About the 
Oliver Plow Master.” 

(CD Oliver Row Crop “70” Catalog 


Name. 


OLIVER © 
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D0 Plain Drill 
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SYLVIA CRACKS THE WHIP! 








$1D,1 ASKED THE ANIMAL 
TRAINER FOR ADVICE ABOUT 
YOU. I'M WORRIED ABOuT 
THE WAY vou'VE BEEN 
FEELING LATELY! 








THINK YOU'RE MAKING 
ME FEEL ANY BETTER 
BY TALKING TO THAT 
ANIMAL TRAINER ALL 
THE TIME, YOURE 
CRAZY / 





ANIMAL TRAINER / 







4 THOSE LIONS THREE 
WEEKS “To TEACH 

















SLEEP YOU'RE LOSING 


WILL MAKE You MISS THAT 


TRAPEZE SOME DAY — 
AND ILL BE 4 Widow! 


WELL, WHAT 


ABOUT IT? 








SHOW HER SOME 


DOES THE ANIMAL 
TRAINER KNOW 


TO PIPE DOWN 
OR You'LL 


TEMPER 
THAT NOBODY 
COULD STAND / 











NERVOUS AND JITTERY 
LIKE YOU ARE NOW. 
HE LOST CONTROL OF 






HIS LIONS, AND THEY/ 7 
ATTACKED HIM! 4 






OUT ALIVE—WHICH 
PROVES THAT LIONS 




































THE DOCTOR 

SAID HE HAD ALL 
COFFEE” NERVES. : 
MADE HIM CU yas a 
OUT COFFEE QUIET ABOUT 
AND SWITCH TO THAT ANIMAL 
POSTUM. WHY 4 “TRAINER { 


Don'T You 
Try iT? 





I'M LICKED 


are 








NOTHING COMPARED 


LOST YOUR JITTERS 
AND FOUND A BETTER 

DISPOSITION SINCE YOU 
SWITCHED To POsTUM! 








Ra TEs EET SAR 


i/ 
MOS 


meé 


An. | 











Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 


ANY PEOPLE can 

safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children 
should never drink it. 

So if you have ner- 
f indigestion, if 

, you can’t sleep, or if 

bi - you’re nervous and ir- 

ritable—and youthink 

coffee-nerves may be responsible— 

switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 

fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 


So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you don’t feel better! 

Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 


vous 




















says Cannon, “could be fed at th: 
of around 60 pounds per cow dail 
it would not be necessary to add an) 
grain or supplement or to feed any ad. 
ditional roughage.” However, if milk. 
production gets above 350 pounds of 
butterfat a year, Cannon belie, 
would be necessary to add some g 

Many feeders believe that a sma 
amount of hay should always be fed wit 
grass silage, but T. E. Woodward, ot t 
United States Department of Agricul. 
ture, claims that there are no experiments 
that show definitely the necessity of 
feeding any other kind of forage. “How 
ever,” he says, “it is known that large 
amounts of high-moisture grass s 
especially if it is made from immature 
crops, have a very laxative effect. Such 
an effect is not so pronounced when low. 
moisture silages are fed. It appears 
therefore, that the need for feeding hay 
with the grass silage may depend t 
some extent upon the moisture content 
of the silage.” 

U. S. D. A. experimenters do not ex 
pect that grass silage will displace much 
corn or sorghum silage as a winter feed 
in Cornbelt areas where corn outyields 
grass by a wide margin and where hay 
ing weather is ordinarily favorable. Ton 
for ton, they say, grass silage usual! 
does not equal corn silage because it is 
usually higher in moisture content—al- 
tho, on a dry-matter basis, the indica 
tions are that there is not much dif 
ference. 


THERE are a few hardy souls at the ex- 
periment stations that, in spite of al! the 
glowing claims for grass silage, remain 
more than a little dubious concerning its 
feeding value. J. B. Fitch, chief of the 
dairy division at the University of Min 
nesota, believes that under ordinar 
farm conditions the use of grass silage is 
advisable only when bad weather inter- 
feres with hay curing, or when it is 
needed to supplement poor pastures 
“Grass and legume silages are more ex 
pensive and less palatable than either 
corn silage or well-cured hay,” says 
Fitch. “While cows fed grass and legume 
silage may give milk with more Vitamin 
A (carotene) and other factors, its use 
probably will not pay unless such milk 
can be sold at a premium.” 

Another objector is R. R. Snapp, in 
charge of beef-cattle work at the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In an 
experiment, Snapp compared timothy- 
sweet clover silage, soybean silage, and 
corn silage for wintering beef calves. 


THE total cost of feed per hundred- 
weight gain for the calves fed timothy- 
sweet clover silage was $8.95; for calves 
on soybean silage, $8.17; and for calves 
on corn silage, only $6.08. In addition, 
the timothy-sweet clover and soybean 
silages proved to be far less palatable 
than the corn silage. As a result of this 
experiment, Snapp feels that corn silage 
should still be the standby of the cattle- 
feeder. 

From these farmers’ experiences and 
experiment-station statements, it can be 
seen that the feeding of grass silage 's 
still the subject of much debate. Prob- 
ably it will be several years before the 
wrinkles are all ironed out. At the pres- 
ent time, it would seem that farmers ar 
well ahead of the experiment stations 10 
their knowledge of grass silage, but se’ 
eral experiments now in progress prom 
ise to even the balance. 
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LOW—SCHOOL.” May the 
ons of motorists who have 
| by this sign during the sum- 


r months realize that school vaca- 





s over and heed this significant 
a plea that is echoed in every 
’s heart as she sees her chil- 


tart off for school each day. 


in art teacher, seeking an idea 
iitable print design for farm 
n, suggested that her class use 
rpillar tractor for inspira- 
[he results were a number of 
nding designs, one of which 
varded a prize. We can think 
y other things used on a farm 
vould be just as suitable for 
prints. Have you any sugges- 


lopical designs have always 
popular with the creators of 
n. The wave of patriotism that 
pt the country is responsible 
tile designs featuring Ameri- 
. The “It’s American” angle 
’s style inspiration; and 
marching into classrooms 
will be patterned with the 
irks of well-known American 
such as Bell Telephone, 
| House Coffee, and Plant- 
inuts. These ““American Sym- 
nts have been smartly styled 
tical cotton frocks for little 
m toddling- to teen-age. 


SUCCESSFUL 


~ 


If you’re planning any home 
improvements, be sure to invest in a 
roll of films and snap your house and 
grounds from every angle defore you 
start. You'll be surprised how help- 
ful such pictures can be. 

One woman writes that not until 
she and her husband were looking 
at the snapshots their son took did 
they fully appreciate the fine points 
and actually see the bad points of 
their home. As a result, they were 
able to make a few simple, but im- 
portant, changes that made their 
home and grounds much more at- 
tractive. Then, too, it is a great 
source of satisfaction to show friends 
the ‘‘before” and “after” photo- 
graphs of their home. These pictures 
occupy a page in the family photo- 
graph record along with the treas- 
ured snapshots of the children. 

We intend to publish many be- 
fore- and after-improvement pic- 
tures in Successful Farming during 
the coming months. If you have 
such snapshots of your home, farm 
buildings, or grounds, or if you plan 
to take some, remember we'd like 
to see them! 


This has been a real vacation 
for thousands of farm women, too, 
as an increased number of them 
took time off for a few days of “‘in- 
spiration, recreation, and rest” at 
scores of summer camps located 


DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Margaret Sherman 


thruout the country. Says Assistant 
Editor Gladys M. Johnson, who at 
tended the Filmore County (Min- 
nesota) camp: 

“It got off to a flying start, liter 
ally, with a good old Middlewestern 
whipping rain. The 
storm was a good ice-breaker be 
cause everyone began to worry about 
what the hail would do to the oats 
on the south 4o. (That’s what 
wrecked the family vacation back in 
1933.) They were relieved by the ar 
rival in the morning of thoughtful 
husbands who reported on what had 
happened at home. 

“If ‘a little laughter each day 
keeps the M. D. away,’ then these 
homemakers had tonic aplenty for 


cycione and 


the camp had its usual quota of 


practical jokers. But the real charm 
of the program came from the in- 
spiring demonstrations and _ talks 
which members of their own groups 
gave. Many were the expressions of 
delight and appreciation at the old 
glass and china exhibits and the 
flower-arrangement demonstration. 

“Amid the fun, laughter, and in 
formal discussions and demonstra 
tions, I could not help but think 
that living in this country is a pretty 
wonderful thing. Where else in the 
world can farm women gather to 
gether and exchange ideas for more 
gracious living in the home? And do 
it for fun?” 
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RECREATION 4-H songs are al- » 


ways “hits of the week”’ any old time at 
Clovia house. “Dreaming” is a 4-H fa- 
vorite and usually gets the vote when 
someone asks, ‘‘What shall we sing?” 
A piano is a must here—every girl plays 


DATES Clovia's housemother, Mrs. 
Jennie O'Dell, is just as popular as her 
“‘daughters.”’ She greets Clarence Han- 
sen as he calls for his date. (Clarence is a 
member of the Farm House fraternity) 


+ 





C L OTH ES Here is Margaret Fobes, » 


Clovia's president. She made this party 
dress, but you'd never guess it. Formals, 
rushing parties, and dinner dances are such 
fun! Audrey Hansen and Gertrude Schmit 
lend a hand to the finishing touches 


MONEY-MAKING» 


Weighty news is good 
news to Anna Rose Gal- 
lagher, Clarice Ham- 
mond, Evelyn Kern, and 
Merle Anderson. Paper 
sales helped to pay for 
their new set of dishes 
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Clov 


la, 





¢ BU Si N E § S Mildred Schenck, Min- 


nesota 4-H Club Agent (center), ad- 
vises the “account keepers,” Betty 
Johnson and Anna Rose Gallagher 











A College Co-op 
for 4-H Girls 


By Madge Ames Brown 


Warn Bill of Fraternity Row 


dashes up the steps of Clovia sorority = 
house at the University of Minne 
sota this fall, he will be calling ata 
unique campus organization. And h A] 
will be pretty sure the girl he tak 
out or the party he attends will rate 
“extra special.” 

Clovia is the national 4-H sorori- 
ty, but so young is it that there are AN 
only two chapters, Alpha at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, and Beta at Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul. 

Economy as well as the experience 
of living and working together is the 
aim of Minnesota Clovia 
The answer is a co-operative so! 
house. They co-operate not on 
pay the house rent and the salary 
their charming housemother, Mrs 
Jennie O'Dell, but also in doing th 
dishes, getting the meals, and keep- 
ing the accounts. 

Co-operative cottages at Minne- 
sota are common, but living at 
rority house for $25 a mont! 
unique at any university. Each git 
pays $25—compared with $45 
$55 paid in sororities where al! wor 
is hired. The account book is ab 
kept by former 4-H farm-account 
project members. 

When it comes to disburse! 
there is high-quality finagling! Take ge 
milk, for example. Before a compa 
was picked | Continued on p: 





MSE 
ARE YOU-— 


A HAIR-FUSSER? + 


A FACE-FEELER? * 


AN EAR-PULLER?* 


Photographs by Bowman 


+ A GIRDLE PULLER-DOWNER? 


+ A BEAD-PLAYER? 


By Elaine Jordan 


Musr you be doing something with your hands? Can’t they rest, 
relaxed, at your sides, in your lap, on the table, holding a book, 
cards? Why do you feel, while talking or playing, that you must be 
pulling at your ear (scratching an imaginary itch), biting your 
fingernails, smoothing your already-smooth hair? 

Acquire that as-important,as-good-grooming quality, the at 
easeness, unfidgetyness so beautiful in any girl—P OI S E. How? 
Well, are you sure of yourself, confident in what you are doing and 
can do? (Not conceited or egotistic!) Are you sure of your appear 
ance—spotless clothes, neat hairdress, artistically applied make-up, 
well-shod feet? You won’t feel nervous’if you look well. Take your 
mind off yourself. Be genuinely interested in those about you, in 
what you’re doing, what you're saying. Forget your hands! That's 
the secret—self-forgetfulness! Try it. 

Just remember it’s a joy to behold an unself-conscious, charming, 
poised individual—and you can be a joy to many! 
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The wall niche, painted French blue and shelving old pewter, adds cheer to this dining-room in the triple-insulated house at the New York 


World's Fair. The curtains are ruffled organdy, the draperies flowered chintz, and the floor covering a beautiful French-blue broadloom 


Do You Like Your 


Is it inviting? If not, these ideas for 


little things that help a lot are for you 


By Louise Dale 
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A light-hearted win- 
dow treatment like 
this would be lovely 
in an informal din- 
ing-room. Red-and- 
white gingham is 
pleated to form the 
valance, tiebacks, 
and ruffle for the 
shelf. On this handy 
shelf are placed red 
geraniums in white 
pots, a color accent 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
HARRY RICHARDSON 
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ae a good, critical look at your dining-room. No 


pretty much as you first furnished it when 


doubt it’s 


you started housekeeping. It has served its purpose wel 
and while the furniture is somewhat shabby and worn, 


it’s still usable. 


There aren’t many of us who can throw 


out everything we have and start over, so let’s see what 
we can do to improve what we have. 
Above all, a dining-room should be a room of cheet 


have yours 


light and airy, 


sunshine and with the clever use of colors. Too man} 
of us are familiar with the somber, large-patterned w all 
paper, the plate rail laden with odd plates and souy 
nirs, and the heavy draperies which graced every well 


dressed dining-room some years ago. 
move the plate 
paint it the color of the w 


rail entirely, or if you 


If possible, r 
can’t do this, 
ralls to make it less conspicuous 


A plain wall, either painted or papered, is always 
comfortably safe choice and leaves you free as the ai! 
in the selection of draperies and furniture. By all means, 
avoid stippling your walls. Should your furnishings an 


rug be plain, get interest centered on the walls by 


] 
ing a patterned wallpaper. Bear in mind that its scal 
should be in keeping with the size of the room; a sn val 


design in a large room will be lost, while a large de 


in a small room will be overbearing. 
An excellent wall material is wallboard, which is pat 
ticularly good where your walls are in poor cond 


because it can be applied directly over them. You can 
use it in paneled effect or as a plain, painted wal 
your room is dark, a wall covering which reflects lig! 
such as those in tones of i" ory, 


should be used, 


ye 


te! 


iow 


light’ both with actual 


4 


on 


It 


as 








To 


ful 
the 
pre 
ma 
loc 
yo 
slig 





Dress up a bare wall 
with an unframed, 
round mirror and 
matching hanging 
ivy. Hanging pots 
like these you can 
get at the dime store 


To replace an outmoded, heavy 
buffet, bring down that extra 
chest. Strip it of its fancy trim- 
mings and give it a new coat of 
paint or varnish. You'll like the 
additional drawer space; too 





To renew your old chairs, 
make slip covers of color- 
ful, washable material for 
the backs. They're cool, 
practical, and easy to 
make, as well as good 
looking. If you wish, 
you can make matching 
slip covers for the seats 











t 
Corner cupboards like 
these are available ready- 
built, or you can build 
them yourself. With col- 
orful interiors, they'll 
make a _ lovely back- 
ground for your choice 
china, silver, and glass 


To fill a bare corner, give 
an unfinished corner what- 
not a coat of light-green 
or ivory paint and arrange 
attractively on it several 
china or glass decoratives 


Dining-Room? 


Anothertrimcovers 
which you could easily 
make for your chairs, 
adding a bright color 
note to a dining-room 


and beige. Should your room be too bright, you might 
select gray-green, soft blue, or gray. 

And right here and now, I advise anyone who has 
quantities of heavy, dark woodwork either to paint it or 
to remove all the dark varnish and refinish it in a mellow 
rubbed-wax surface. It will make the room seem like new! 

ls your floor covering durable, easy to clean, and a 

foundation for your furnishings? It would be hard 

d a material so effectively combining these quali- 

a good felt-base rug or linoleum. If your floors are 

d condition, you may want to leave them bare 

throw rugs. Make certain they have a good stain, 
erably dark walnut or mahogany. 

Perhaps you can’t make such major changes as re- 

ering your walls and floor. But how about your win- 
* Chances are you’ve used the same type of cur- 
treatment for several years. Why not give them 
inew dress? It’s a delight to shop for curtain materials 
day for there’s such a variety at reasonable prices. If 
your walls are plain, choose a gay floral design in a 
print or rayon weave. These are best hung in 
i 36-inch width, straight to within an inch of 
r. Glass curtains can be used with them, but if 
a lovely view, leave them down. 
ir room is small, sheer, plain silk net gracefully 
helps create an illusion of space. If you’re fond 
s, why not use them instead of curtains? I saw 
ning-room window on each side of which were 
| metal brackets containing trailing ivy. Glass 
filled with colorful plants hung on the window 
You'll be glad to know [ Continued on page 64 


+ 


If you've large wall spaces that are bare, why not hang orderly 
rows of colorful pictures? The background should be plain 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 








1. This pinker is a handy little gadget 
to put a decorative edge on material 
or to finish a seam. It clamps to a table 
edge, makes a clean-cut, zigzag edge on 
a wide variety*of materials including 
silks, wools, cottons, oilcloth, oilsilk, 
and felt. The material feeds thru the 
pinker as the handle is turned. $5. (Sing- 
er Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.) 


2. An attractive feature of the warp- 
resistant, compressed-chestnut-fiber Ve- 
netian blinds is that they’re inexpensive 
($1.50 to $2). You can install them your- 
self as easily as you’d put up a window 
shade. They have automatic pulling 
cords, tilting devices, and duck-colored 
tapes; slats are curved and coated with 
washable, ivory-colored oil paint. Can 
you picture them at your windows with 
attractive draperies? (Clopay Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


3. When you want a clean-cut slice of 
cheese, butter, beets, a taut wire slicer 
answers that need very well. It’s easy 
to handle; you’ll find it cuts other foods 
smoothly, too. Only 25 cents at most 
dime stores. (Kenberry Product, John 


Clark Brown, New York, N. Y.) 


¢ ¢ A new ironing board, rigidly con- 
structed, has a perforated top with over 
100 quarter-inch holes to allow steam 
to escape below the ironing board. With 
steam set free in this way, the pad and 
cover, not having absorbed it, remain 
dry—shortening ironing time. The legs 
fold away so board is conveniently 
stored. Even tho all metal, it weighs 
only about 20 pounds. It is offered in 
combination with the new lightweight, 
automatic iron that has a “‘dial-the- 
fabric”’ heat control, spaced louvers to 
insulate the handle, button nooks, per- 
manently connected cord. Both, $9.95. 
(General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.) 


¢ ¢ If you’re sewing silk or other fine 
material on the machine, place a strip 
of paper between the material and the 
presser foot of the machine to prevent 
gathering and puckering. After stitch- 
ing, the paper can be torn off, says Mrs. 
k Missouri. Pricks from the needle 
are hard to avoid when quilting, but 
Mrs. C. B., Missouri, paints her finger 
tips with several coats of liquid nail 
polish. The needle point doesn’t pene- 
trate the hardened polish. 


4 ¢ Bottoms of cane chairs that have 
sagged may be tightened by washing in 
hot water and allowing to dry in open 
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air, says Mrs. L. H. B., lowa. When cast- 
ers come loose from furniture legs, Mrs. 
C. A., Minnesota, tells us to remove 
them, pour hot paraffin in the holes, amd 
replace casters before wax hardens. 
When wax is set, so are the casters. 


¢ ¢ Dark-gray dye renewed two faded 
dress shirts and a pair of wash trousers 
for G. B., Kansas, so that they could 
be worn longer for work. 


¢4@ Mrs. L. R. T., Kansas, pastes a 
narrow strip of sandpaper, about three 
inches long, on the lower edge of the 
back of picture frames. The sandpaper 
grips wallpaper, holding the frames in 
place. 


4 ¢ If the iron sticks or it’s hard to 
handle, W. M., Indiana, says to clean 
it while hot by running it over some 
table salt on a clean paper. The rough- 
ness will disappear and the iron will 
run smoothly again. 


¢ ¢ Protect papered walls behind the 
sink and range by tacking sheets of un- 
colored Cellophane over them, advises 
Mrs. H. R. S., Ohio. This doesn’t detract 
from the beauty of the wallpaper, and 
the Cellophane, when soiled, can be 
wiped off or replaced. 


4 ¢ The life of an oilcloth table-cover 
will be much longer, says G. K., Iowa, 
if it is not allowed to hang down on the 
sides; the corners peel and wear so 
quickly. She says to trim the oilcloth 
to the size of the table top and edge it 
with contrasting-colored bias tape. M. 
R., Illinois, tells us to put a coat of wax 
on new oilcloth to keep the colors bright 
and lengthen its life. 


4 ¢ Is it hard to see into the oven of 


your range when food is baking? Mrs. 
F. L., Wisconsin, advises painting the 
oven interior with aluminum paint. This 
will allow you to see easily in the oven 
because it will be lighter. It will also 
help to prevent rust. 


4 ¢ Mrs. D. M., Illinois, says to wash 
piano keys often with a solution of one 
tablespoon ammonia to one-fourth pint 
of water to keep them light. 


¢ ¢ A. F., Wisconsin, made a knitting- 
bag stand from an old, discarded camp 
stool. She tacked one edge of the bag 
opening to each side of the stool. When 
the stool is opened, the bag lies open be- 
fore her; when it is closed, the bag is 
closed, and the whole thing can be easily 
tucked away in a corner or closet. 








¢ @ Since her home was wired for 
tricity recently, Mrs. D. A. E., lowa, 
has turned the old lamp-brackets into at- 
tractive wal] plant-holders. She painted 
the brackets and fastened them to the 
walls, near windows so they may be 
swung back and forth to the window to 
give plants sunlight. 


¢ @ When her son’s trousers become 
thin in the seat and knees, Mrs. J. A. 5.; 
Nebraska, reinforces them by basting 
patches cut from old silk stockings be 
neath the worn spots and Sarning witl 
hosiery darning cotton. She says the 
hosiery wears well and is less bulky an 
other material. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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By Louise Dale 


Q This fall we're planning to buy a new 
sofa and chair. What are good features to 
keep in mind when making a selection? 


A Your first consideration should be 
to select furniture in scale with the size 
of your room. Too often we see large, 
overstuffed pieces crowded into a small 
living-room, and the effect is anything 
but livable and attractive. There’s no 
need for this, as today upholstered fur- 
niture is available in “‘apartment”’ sizes. 


\bove all, avoid the heavy, bulbous- 
ooking pieces. For the same amount of 
money, or even less, you can buy simple, 


straight-lined ones which will give you 
years more of satisfaction. Don’t go in 
for fancy carving and lots of exposed 
woodwork—it’s bound to clash with 
other furniture, and may even hide in- 
ferior construction. In the selection of a 
cover, don’t let your heart get the better 
of your head. A lovely striped satin is 
beautiful to behold, but surely not very 
tical for a growing family. Mohair, 
small-patterned tapestry, and 
velvet are good wearing materials. As to 
the construction, we can’t, of course, see 
in the furniture, so your best assur- 
ince is to buy from a reputable dealer. 


Q In our dining-room, would it be all 
right to use a dark oak table with walnut 
chairs and sideboard? 


are similar in color. Remember 

t necessary to have all the wood 

finis naroom alike; a certain variety 

rable, altho reddish woods are not 

attractive used with yellowish ones. 

For mple, red mahogany would not 
with light oak. 


A Yes, this would be correct if their 
Tee 


Q hould the long, oval glass in our front 
door be curtained? If so, how? 


A the door opens directly into the 
\ 1m it would be best to curtain 
rivacy. The most suitable ma- 

a plain sheer net, the same as 

iss Curtains in the room. The 
should be held top and bottom 

w rods so that it will stay in 

vhen the door is used. For oval- 
windows there are available con- 

and attractive curved rods. 
lowever, should you already have 
rods these will do the work al- 

well. The curtain should be 

gat full so it will not look skimpy. 





Duc 1| Farming will be glad to help you 

th ir home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
Gres ur request for assistance to Louise 
Vale Successful Farming, Meredith Build- 


Moines, lowa. This service is free. 
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It was just like seeing a horrible ghost 
—everytime I opened that linen closet. 
There were my clothes all washed and 
ironed—and there was that dingy shadow 
of tattle-tale gray. It simply haunted me. 
I never dreamed my weak-kneed soap 
was to blame until... 











“| lived in a haunted house... 


The lady next door asked me to wash 
the Fels-Naptha way. “Try the go/den bar 
or the go/den chips,”’ she told me. ‘‘Either 
way, Fels-Naptha Soap brings you richer, 
golden soap teamed with gentle dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha. And those two busy cleaners 
get the grimiest, tattle-tale gray dirt.”’ 





Well, | was so frantic I rushed to the 


grocer's for that big, go/den bar of 


Fels-Naptha Soap. And do J thank my 
lucky stars! My washes now look like a 
million—so sunny-white and sweet-smell- 


Golden bar or golden chips 


FELS-NAPTHA BANISHES 
“TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 





ing! I’m so proud of my curtains and 
clothes and linens, I just love to have folks 
come into the house. And, Jim...well...if 
you could see how he hugged me last 
night, you'd know 4e’s proud of me! 








P. S. Use the Fels-Naptha bar for bar-soap jobs. Use Fels-Naptha Soap Chips for box- 
soap jobs. The crinkly flakes made of richer, go/den soap and naptha. They're HUSKIER 
—not puffed up with air like flimsy, sneezy powders. Wonderfully sudsy, too—thanks 


to a new added suds-builder! 
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1974. Here are a youthful blouse and skirt for the 
in-becween teen-ager. The shirtwaist has front 
and back yokes; the gathered skirt hugs her 
midriff. Designed for sizes 10 to 16. Size 12 re- 
quires 134 yards 35-inch material for blouse, 
2 yards 35-inch material for skirt. 


420. Let the collarless cardigan jacket top 
other dresses or wear it with its own front- 
buttoned dress which has a convertible collar. 
Designed for sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 42. Size 16 (34) 
requires 3° yards 35-inch material for dress, 
144 yards 54-inch material for jacket. 


435. For casual wear—a tuck-in blouse and 
skirt. The blouse has a convertible collar and full 
sleeves; skirt is circular. Designed for sizes 12 
to 20; 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 24 yards 
35-inch material for blouse, 24% yards 35-inch 
material for skirt. 


1998. A bow-decked bolero dress with its own 
ruffed slip inspired by the dress “Carreen”’ 
wore in ‘Gone With the Wind” (a Selznick 
International picture, produced by David O. 
Selznick, released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Designed for sizes 8 to 14. Size 12 requires 25% 
yards 35-inch material for bolero and skirt, 17% 
yards 35-inch material and trimming for slip. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


OUR — 


He LEARNS by Experience. We think 
trading of playthings among chil- 
dren should be discouraged. When our 
son makes a trade with a child near his 
own age, he is required to keep the 
article traded, even if it is a bad deal 
and he wants his own toy back. He must 
earn that values should be weighed be- 
fore and not after a trade.—Mrs. J. W. 
B., McLouth, Kans. 


Respects Others’ Property. We explained 
property rights to our daughter as soon 
as she was able to understand. If she 
brought home an article belonging to 

neighbor playmate, we insisted she 
return it immediately. When we wished 

use something belonging to her, we 
asked her permission, and expected her 
to do likewise when wanting to use our 
things. Now our daughter, age 10, nev- 

molests other people’s property nor 
ses it without permission.—Mrs. O. S. 
H., Hawarden, Iowa. 


Charming Manners. I feel one cannot 
start too early to develop charming 
nners in children. From the time our 
two daughters were old enough to no- 
tice people, we began introducing them 
to our friends. They were taught how 
to say “How do you do?” in response to 
ntroduction and to express their 
pleasure in meeting friends. Because 
hey’re given as much consideration in 
ntroductions as grown-ups, they’re un- 
f-conscious among their elders.—Mrs. 
F.C. S., Aurora, Nebr. 


No Fear of Dentist. I arranged with our 
dentist that our children were to have 
no unpleasant memories of their first 

sit to him. The children were taken 
to his office, shown how the chair was 
pumped up and let down, given sample 
tubes of tooth paste. The dentist talked 
pleasantly about their teeth, and after 
a few minutes we left. Later, it was easy 
to persuade the children to have their 


teeth checked.—Mrs. L. H., Colfax, Ind. 


Save Broken Toys. We save the children’s 
broken toys for a rainy day, then give 
hammer, tacks or nails, glue, and 
paint and let them repair the toys them- 
They thoroly enjoy this: taking 
pride in the things they have mended. 
And by using their toy carpenter tools 
( learning how to do small car- 
} jobs around the house.—Mrs. 
L. \V., Harlowton, Mont. 





Won't you share your ideas on child- 
training with others? One dollar is paid for 
each one published in this column. Please 
Gdaress “Our Parents’ Forum,” Successful 
1g, Des Moines, lowa. 








The spanking | never forgot 


SSS 


Sas 





1. I don’t believe in spanking children. But 
darn it all, sometimes a youngster can sure 
drive a grownup wild. Like mine did me— 
yesterday. 


3. I felt awful all day. Mrs. Saunders, our 
new next-door neighbor, saw me moping in 
the back yard, and asked what was wrong. 
I told her the whole story. When I got 
through, she shook her head and said I had 


made a terrible mistake. 














e © = 


5. Mrs. Saunders said she had given Fletch- 
er’s Castoria to her two children. And that 
I could take her word it’s always mild and 
thorough. It works mostly in the lower bowel 
so it isn’t likely to bring on cramping pains. 
She said she’d never given her youngsters 
a safer, better-working laxative. 























2. It all started innocently when Billy 
wouldn't take his laxative. At first I tried 
coaxing. But that didn’t work, Then when I 
started to force it on him, he sent the spoon 
flying out of my hand. So I lost my temper 


and gave him an unmerciful spanking 








4. She said it was old-fashioned to force a 


child to take a nasty-tasting medicine. And 
worse still, it could shock his delicate ner- 
vous system. She said that when a child 
needed a laxative he should get a nice-tast- 
ing one—made especially for children—like 
Fletcher's Castoria. 
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6. Well, you can be sure I bought a bottle 
of Fletcher's Castoria right away. And I 
found it as effective as Mrs. Saunders said. 
But what tickled me was the neat way it 
solved my laxative problem. Honestly, I 








never saw a child go for a medicine like 
mine goes for Fletcher's Castoria. 


Giatt’Sietcher CASTORIA 


The modern —SAFE— laxative made especially for children 
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By Mildred Dodge 


| WANT to look just right,” an- 
nounces the young lady who is pre- 
paring her wardrobe for her first 
year at the college of her choice. “I 
can’t buy just anything. I’ve got to 
look just right!’ she repeats in em- 
phatic tones. 

The tone of the cry would indicate 
this matter of a wardrobe was one of 
life and death, and so it seems to 
many girls. There are some simple, 
tho hard-and-fast, rules to this game, 
just as there are to any other under- 
taking; and observance of a few pre- 
cepts will make the job an easy one. 
Above is the list of clothes with 
which I started my college career, 
and I found them more than ade- 
quate. 

I’ve learned from my three and 
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Classworthy 


Dress coat 
Leather jacket 
Heavy sport coat 
Four skirts 
Five sweaters 
Two wool dresses 
‘A suit and blouses 
Three pair hose 
One pair sport shoes 
One good date dress 
Two hats for dress 
One pair wool mittens 
One pair dress shoes 
Socks to match sweaters, skirts 


One evening dress, plus sandals 


Sportswear is the national favorite for campus and country 









a half years of college that sports 
clothes were simply fated to be 


worn on the campus. Sweaters, 
skirts, shirts, socks, and comfortable 
brogans or oxfords are the standard 
clothes for classroom attendance. 
With sweater and skirt sets that can 
be mixed or worn matching each oth- 
er, quite a variety can be achieved. 


S YME combinations look superb. 
Mixing gives you a chance to be 
unique when you get colors that 
really look nice together; but if they 
DON’T look good, the result is usu- 
ally pretty ghastly. One of my 
friends has an aqua sweater to go 
with a matching flannel skirt; when 
she wears this sweater with a bur- 
gundy corduroy skirt, the effect is 
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Frenchy as anything and peop| 
the girl as one who knows her 
combinations. 

Of course, if you get up 


morning with an unusual cravi! 


appear in class in something be 


your standby skirts and sweat 


there is no real reason why 


shouldn’t just so long as you 


put on last year’s party dress or 
a hat with a veil. Plain wool dr 
or those that remember the ca! 
is a place for sports clothes, 


plenty alluring on coeds when | 


get a longing to dress up a 
more than usual. Of course, 
say, “I can’t wear my old flat 
anklets with that kind of di 


and you'll be right. You’ll wea 


hose and 


\ 


spectator sports pu 













( good-looking spectator sports 
t will see you safely thru football 
With some smart jackets for fall 
pring, and a good sports coat for 





winter, you should be pretty well taken 
are of as far as your campus clothes go. 
You'll find a cardigan almost indispen- 


F. )R your off-campus wear, a good 
n to remember is “‘not too dressy,” 

On very few campuses do you ever see 
ts wearing extreme styles or ultra- 

rate clothes. You'll want several 
wool dresses for informal social 
ccasions, perhaps a basic wool dress 
t can be changed with different ac- 
cessories for afternoon dates, and then a 
eal date dress. Whether or not one of 
ese will be enough depends upon how 
active socially you are. That little item 
won’t know for sure (much as you 
until you get settled at school, so 

‘itional date dresses may be one of 
the things you’ll wait to get until you 

at your college town. 

You can get along with just one good 
hat, providing it looks well with all the 
dresses with which it will be worn, but 
t's fun to have another smart little 
number to spring on people when they 

ast expect it. Your dress coat may be 
cloth or, if you can afford it, fur. From 

wn observation and experience, I’d 
say be content with a good cloth coat 
r than succumbing to a cheap fur. 
\luch interest is shown in off-campus 
;, so do your best when you’re pick- 
ng out your pumps or sandals or what- 
ou like. Just be certain that the 
aren’t too high for you to look 
ful and at ease and that they fit 
You may have to walk on some of 

r dates! 

lor your formal dresses, do your best 

| something individual. Don’t 
ice your own particular style just 
mething different, but the stag 

1 see you quicker if you look just 

different from all the rest. Now, 
aven’s sake, don’t get a dress so 

- it will scare every male away 

ou! Most men are pretty conser- 

ind they don’t want to be made 
uous by what their date is wear- 
ist one little detail that is new is 

s necessary. Incidentally, some 
cutest formals I have ever seen 
ade by the girls themselves, and 
king them it was easy to incor- 

a new detail into the design of 


OK just right at college involves 
than just the right kind of clothes 
olor the right number of them. Your 
e and grooming, your hands and 
our makeup and the care that 
thes get are just as important in 
you a well-dressed college stu- 
all the clothes in the world. An 
Sy npromise between a dressy hair- 
a sporty style will serve you in 
ad for college. Keeping your 
ear in and well dressed is even more 
eS, nt than the style. The weekl; 
UIs re is a necessity; and if your life 
ok t toward the dishwashing side at 
ee ll need to give yourself more 
t manicure a week. 

uite a job to get ready to go to 
but it’s fun, too—all the plan- 
future fun that goes into each 
vou select. Here’s hoping every 
select will help gain for you a 
well-groomed coed.” 





























HERE YOU ARE, AMY! | BROUGHT 
YOU ALL THE EMPTY GLASSES 
| HAVE —ALSO THIS PACKAGE OF 
SURE-JELL, THE POWDERED PECTIN 
PRODUCT THAT MAKES ALL FRUITS 
JELL EASILY! DO TRY IT! 














Gee Mom: 





YOUR JEMLIS 
SWELL! 















AND THERE’S PLENTY OF IT... 
SINCE MOTHER DISCOVERED THE 
QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE 
JELLY—WITH SURE-JELL! 








re 
A, 
NERE'S HOW (T HAPPENED...\~ . i hee. 
SP eg 
> Jf TOMMIE, WILL YOU Yea “Tr: 
RUN NEXT DOOR AND JGS°°, Le 
ASK MRS. HOLMES IF ES 
SHE HAS ANY EXTRA —. 
JELLY GLASSES? TELL HER JY S)3Y 
THAT MOTHER'S GOING Aa >> 
TO MAKE JELLY 
AFTER LUNCH AND 
’ WOULD LIKE To \ 
. BORROW SOME 4 \\ \ | 
“ \ ’ \ | 















| UKE THIS FOLDER THAT COMES 
IN THE PACKAGE, MILDRED! 
| KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE THAT 
YOU CAN'T HANDLE ALL FRUITS 
THE SAME—SO | APPRECIATE 
GETTING A SEPARATE RECIPE 
FOR EACH FRUIT! 

















YES, AND THINK OF GETTING 
PERFECT JELLY WITH ONLY 
Y2 MINUTE Bou! 






CERTAINLY! WITH SURE-JELL, YOUR JELLIES SET 
QUICKLY ANO JUST RIGHT! AND BECAUSE OF THAT 














SHORT BOIL? 








MILDRED, ARE YOU SURE 
THIS JELLY WILL SET ALL 
RIGHT WITH SUCH A 


SHORT BOIL, NO JUICE GOES OFF IN STEAM. 
THAT'S WHY YOU GET 10 GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6! / 








ITS AMAZING, 2 a 
MILDRED! : : ale 
WHY, THAT'S 
2/3 MORE - 
Jeuy! 0.0 Ns. 



























YES, AND BECAUSE NO FLAVOR 
BOILS AWAY, THAT JELLY IS GOING 
TO TASTE JUST LIKE THE R/PE, 
FRESH FRUIT ITSELF, AMY! 











JELLY-MAKING'S 
D 









AND MILDRED, I'M THROUGH 
JUST IS MINUTES AFTER MY 
FRUIT WAS PREPARED! WHY, 
WITH SUREVELL! 
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That terrible cake 
spoiled the effect 
of my whole dinner! 


T was a “special occasion”—Sue had 
worked all day to make every detail 
of her dinner perfect. No wonder she 
was heart-broken when her cake failed! 
If only she had known the impor- 
tance of the right baking powder. She 
would have understood why so many 
expert cooks rely on Royal for de- 
pendable results every time. 

You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” 
that is different from most baking 
powders. Royal begins its work the 
moment it is stirred in the batter. 
Thus the expansion of the batter is 
continuous and even. That is why 
Royal cakes are fine-grained...light... 
fluffy. Why they keep their delicious 
moistness and flavor longer. 

Many ordinary baking powders 
seem to have an explosive, uneven 
action. Agreater part of the expansion 
is delayed until the cake is in the oven. 
Rising is often over-rapid. It may 
blow the batter full of large holes. 
Then the cake is coarse, dry, crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the different results: 

STEADY BAKING UNEVEN BAKING 

POWDER ACTION POWDER ACTION 


rs 
* i har 
A Penny a Cake — that’s about all it costs 
to use Royal—and you protect ingredients 
costing 30 to 40 times that much. Pure 


Cream of Tartar makes Royal cost more 
per can—but the difference per baking 


between Royal and ordinary baking 
powders is only a fraction of a cent! 


Remember — Royal is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder made with 
wholesome Cream of Tartar—a product 
of fresh, luscious grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no acrid “baking powder taste.’ 
So ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. 
You'll agree it's 
well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK 
BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
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THE attractiveness of food served 
at the table does more to whet the 
waning appetite on these late-sum- 
mer days than anything. The eye 
eats first! That’s reason enough to 
try to make meals look as delectable 
as possible. Take time to add little 
extra touches to otherwise common- 
place dishes. For instance, see what 
the sliced olives do to the Salmon 
Mousse pictured here. You might 
need just a sprig of parsley or 
mint garnish to do the trick, or a col- 
orful arrangement of vegetables or com- 
binations of vegetables on the platter, 
a lace-paper doily under the cookies or 
cake—just something to relieve the 


SUCCESSFUL 


joepe 


For good foods from readers 
All tested in the Successful 
Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


monotony of the usual “‘so-so” 
ance of foods. 

For more variety in your meals, w 
suggest you try this month’s readers 
recipes. 


appear 


THIS MENU IS GOOD! 


Spaghetti-Meat Loaf * 
Shoestring Potatoes 
Minted Carrots * 

Sliced Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
Bread Duiter Jam 
Apple Cream Pie* 
Wedges of Cream Cheese 


Coffee Milk Tea 


*Recipes appear in this issue 


It has color for interest, variety for 
flavor, combination of food textures for 
real enjoyment, and goodness—com 
bined to make a well-balanced, nutri 
tious meal. You’ve your proteins, min 
erals, carbohydrates, and fats—needed 
to build and repair the body, provid 
energy, and regulate and protect the 
body functions. It’s a simple meal that 
doesn’t require much work in preparing 





SPAGHETTI-MEAT LOAF 


—Mrs. C. B. A., Nebr 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 teaspoons salt 

1g teaspoon pepper 

2 eggs, slightly 
beaten 

Yo cup catsup 

6 slices bacon 

Yo cup water 


Yq pound pork, 
ground 

Yo pound veal, 
ground 

1 pound beef, 
ground 

11% cups cooked 
spaghetti 


MINTED CARROTS 


Combine meats; add spaghetti, sea 
sonings, eggs, and catsup; and mix we | 
Shape into a loaf and place in baking 
pan. Lay bacon slices across top of loaf 
and bake in moderate oven (35 2 
hours. For the first hour, baste every 15 
minutes with water and drippings 
pan. Serves 6 to 8. 


—Mrs. J. N.S., N.Y 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 tablespoon 
chopped mint 
leaves or 1 drop 
oil of peppermint 


5 cups sliced 

carrots 
2 tablespoons butter 
1/3 cup brown sugar 
Vf cup water 
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Cook carrots in boiling, salted w 
until tender. Cook butter, sugar, 
water IO minutes; remove from heat 
and add mint leaves or peppermint ‘ 
Pour at once over the carrots and serv¢ 
Serves 6. | Continued on pa 
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Let This Week’s Baking Help You 
Win Ready Cash In This Easy Contest! 


H™: A SIMPLE, easy contest that 
offers big cash awards to women 
who bake bread and rolls at home. It’s 
an opportunity to learn about a remark- 
able new baking yeast and “cash in” on 
what you find it does for you. 

This simple and easy contest is being 
staged solely to induce more women to 
try Maca YEeast—a new and different 
kind of yeast that acts fast, keeps with- 
out refrigeration and which helps you 
to make light, creamy, rich-flavored 


HURRY! CONTEST CLOSES OCT. ist! 


& Za : 


Sed 





(aes 


IMAGINE WINNING THAT 
$500 CASH PRIZE - 
AND DISCOVERING 


MACA YEAST 70a 


B. /58 cast 











(complete this thought in 50 additional words or less) 


bread and rolls that everybody loves. 

Once you've tried Maca Yeast and 
see how grand it is, it won't take five 
minutes of your time to finish out the 
thought: “I like Maca Yeast because 
- - - - -” in 50 additional words or 
less. And just think of what you could 
do with $500! 

In preparing your entry, think of the 
outstanding advantages of Maca Yeast. 
Think of using a yeast that you can keep 
on your pantry shelf and still have a 
yeast that’s ready to go to work imme- 
diately after you stir it ina cup of luke- 
Doesn’t it sound like a 


warm: water! 





Hints To Help You Win 


write a winning entry, first decide 
what advantages about Maca YEasT 
like best. Then simply complete 
e thought: “I like Maca Yeast be- 
@----- ’—using 50 additional 
rds or less. For example, if you like 
way Maca Yeast keeps without 
rigeration, you might say some- 
ng like: “I like Maca Yeast be- 
se I can keep it on my pantry 
f even in warm weather and not 
e to bother about making a spe- 
= to the store when I want 
bake.” 
Or, if the fact that Maca acts fast 
kes a big impression on you, you 
t say: “I like Maca Yeast be- 
se it gets me off to a quick start 
my baking. I simply stir Maca in 





— 


a cup of lukewarm water and by the 
time I’ve measured my other ingredi- 
ents it’s ready to use.” 

Or, you can write about the mar- 
velous flavor Maca gives to bakings. 
Or about the combination of advan- 
tages you find in Maca Yeast. Re- 
member, simple original statements 
are wanted. Fancy writing or ‘‘flow- 
ery” 
Write an honest opinion about Maca 
—as you'd say it to a friend. 

The important thing is to write a 
statement and send it in. Don’t think 
your statement 

et the judges decide. It may win you 
$500 in cash! Send your 
entry now 


1940 


words will not count extra. 


isn’t good enough 














For your protection Maca Yeast is 







dated. Look at the date when you buy. 


time 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER 


ANYONE WHO HAS EVER 
BAKED HER OWN BREAD 
CAN WIN /N THIS EASY 
AND SIMPLE CONTEST/ 


AWARDS 1 ALLIi 


SIMPLY FINISH THIS THOUGHT 


anyone requesting such information after Oct. 1, 






















S PRIZES OF *10 EACH and 
150 PRIZES OF *1 EACH! 


wonderful dream come true? 


And just wait till you and your family 


taste the bread or rolls you make with 
Maca YEast! 
doubly inspired to enter this contest to 
win. For Maca bakings have a glori- 
ous and appetizing flavor that will make 
folks sit up and take notice! 


That’s when you'll be 


So use Maca Yeast for your baking 


this week and enter this contest right 
away. You may be the very one to win 
the big $500 first prize or any of the 
additional 


easy rules and send your entry now! 


157 cash awards. Read the 


Your Grocer has Maca Yeast. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES.. 


1. Simply complete the thought: “I 
cause - - -” in 50 additional words or less 
side of a sheet of paper. Print or write your name and 
address plainly. Please send no extra letters, drawings or 
photos with your entry 

2. Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 1791 Howard St., Chicago, 
Illinois. You may ente? this contest as many times as you 
choose. Each entry must be accompanied by three silver 
foil wrappers 
Yeast. Be sure to use sufficient postage. 

3. This contest closes at midnight, 
Entries 
cepted for judging. The prizes are as follows 

500 in cash will be awarded to the sender of the best 

letter; $200 in cash to the sender of the second best; 


like Maca Yeast be- 
Write on one 


(or facsimiles) from packages of Maca 


uesday , October 1, 
ostmarked after this date will not be ac- 


$100 to the third best; $10 in cash for the next 5 best 

and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best entries 

4. Entries will be judged for originality 
aptness of thought 
Fancy entries will not count extra 
be awarded in case of ties. No entries will be returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein become the property 
of the Northwestern Yeast Co 

5. Residents of Continental United States may compete 
except employees of the Northwestern Yeast Co 
advertising agency 
ject to all United States and local regulations 

6. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible 
after the contest closes 
A complete list of prize winners will be sent to 


sincerity and 
Decision of the Judges will be final. 
uplicate prizes will 


their 
and their families. This contest sub- 


Prizes will be awarded at that 


1940 





1940 — SEE PAGE 76 
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MIRACLE! vivre oes 


Sas 


~, 


PLUM PIE 


>14 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
1 cup sugar 


4 teaspoon salt 


Combine Minute Tapioca, suga 
about 15 minutes. Line a 
inch thick, allowing pastry 


back to form standing f 
d water; 


1 gi 
edge 
e of pastry with col 


ross top. Flute rim wit 
then decreas 


edg 
ac 
15 minutes, 
30 minutes longer, Of 
are level.) 
@ Minute Tapioca is one p 
color, doesn’t mat the rich fr 
want it—in the slice. Just 
Minute Tapioca. 
Another grand 
oon with sweetene 


Delicious! 


some day soon 
“sundae” topping. 


And send—now— for a 
Brand-new cook book o 


FREE >: 


General Foods, 
June.d0, 1941, Copyri¢ 





GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMPS Ss‘ 


Build up Vitality 
Feel down In the dumps? Lack your old PEP? 
Have frequent slight digestive upsets? Then—if 
there is nothing, organically wrong with you — 
SLUGGISH DIGESTION may have you down. It 
can give you heartburn, gas, a dizzy 

Don't resort to harsh laxatives or coum for slu 
gish Gertie START those slow DIGESTIV 
JUICES FLOW ING FASTER. Set the millions of 
tiny cells of Fleischmann’s live Yeast to work on 
these digestive-juice glands. This yeast is a STIM- 
ULATOR. It starts digestive juices flowing seeker 
In test cases digestion was greatly increased. Eat 
Fieischmann’s Yeast regularly. Two cakes a day, 
one first thing in the morning, one a half hour before 
supper. See if you don’t begin to FEEL LIKE 
A MILLION, 


WRITE today for “You Can't Feel Well If Diges- 
tive Juices Are Failing,”’ F. Y. Co., Dept. 
V-S, 691 Washington St., New York. Absolutely 


FREE. Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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r. salt, butter, and plum 
h pie plate with p 
y to extend 1 inch beyonce 
im. Fill with plum mixt 


Q-inc 


h fingers. Bake in hot oven 


e heat to moderate 
until plums are tender. 


ie thickener that doesn’t cloud t 


uit taste. Yet it keeps the ju 
be sure to use genuine 


Try Minute Tapioc 
appt. d crushed peaches as 4 
> 


f 58 miracle- ee reci- 


Address General Foods, 
Battle Creek, Mich. If you live in 


Cobourg, Ont 
ht, 1940, General Food 


1 tablespoon melted butter 
4 cups sliced plums 
1 recipe Pie Crust 


s: let stand 
astry rolled 
1 edge. Fold 
ure. Moisten 
pastry strips 
(425° F.) 
(350° F.) and bake 
(All measurements 


arrange lattice of 


he fruit 
lice where you 


a Cream 
MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


eomonsncaL 
Dept. F. 9-40, 
ee nd address: 


This offer expires 
s Corp. 





This symbol of service is 

worn by the 350 Success- 

ful Farming representatives 

who ride the rural routes. 

These men have more than 
subscriptions to sell. They are sent out to 
show you how our Farm and Home Service 
Bureau can and will help you with the solu- 
tions of any problems you may have in 
the management of your home or farm. 
When one of these men calls at your home, 
submit your problems to him, and he will 
gladly give or get you a dependable, 
authoritative answer. 
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Years 


ARE NO 


Yardstic 


in Ready-to-Wear Buying 


BEST BUYS NO. 4: SIZES 


Wauen an admiring auntie | 
“How big your Jimmy’s getting!” 
you say indulgently, “He’s only four 

I have to buy six-year-old suits for | 

it’s pride you have in his growt! 
the moment. 

But remember how you fi 
achieved the purchase of the blue 
suit? After three takings-back of 
fours and a try at size five, wasn’t 
pride tinged with exasperation? 
with Jimmy, of course (after all, 
four), but with the system of c 
sizes. You had visions of years of s 
ping, taking back, trying on, men 
misfits that tore out buttonholes. 

Perhaps the good fairy who gx 
mothers’ dispositions heard you. A: 
way, the U. S. Bureau of Home | 
nomics did, because something is b 
done about sizes. Before long, Jim: 
age will make little difference as far 
his clothes are concerned. The bu: 
recently established the fact wi! 
mothers, proud tho they were of ha 
sons “big for their age,” knew al 
time: A lad’s age, or his sister’s, is 
indication of the size clothes he w 

Manufacturers knew it, too. Th 
been losing an estimated $10,000,00 
nually by returns of clothes that d 
fit. The scale of clothes sizes for Jin 
and his mother and sister was born 
sort of hand-me-down fashion t 
everybody accepted—with his finger 
crossed. 

So the bureau, collaborating with ¢! 
WPA and state colleges, began measur- 
ing lads like your Jimmy and their 
ters to find out how big most of the f 
year-olds or six-year-olds really 














‘| made it out of an old fishing seine 















So many trips to the pump are too hard on 
Martha—1!'m going to get her two buckets!" 








Body measurements were taken of 147,- 
' 88 children in various parts of the 
country. Anthropometry (the science of 
easuring the human body) was applied 
o four- to seven-year-olds. Weight and 
measurements, related to construc- 


7 


tion of garments and patterns for the, 


trunk part of the body were taken 
of each child. 


Our of the maze of statistics were 
weeded the measurements that best in- 
ited what other body measurements 
be. For example, it was found that 
nost children, height is a good indi- 
cator of other measurements. The dis- 
tance around the body at the hip is 
ther. These two are not the only 
isures, but they will probably be the 
t practical and usable to mothers, 
oF nufacturers, and salespeople. 
is: \ge, the indicator we’ve used all 
these years, was found to be one of the 
t / indications of body size. So, ere 
, when you go down to buy a play- 
for your son you'll probably say, 
40 inches tall, hip measure 21,” instead 
‘He’s eight.” For results of the bu- 
measurements are being studied by 
ifacturers and distributors as possi 
es In a new sizing system. 
re isn’t even a slight doubt, of 
that sizing women’s clothes by 
is even more absurd. When a 16- 
ld niece wears size 18, and those 
who have purposely lost track of 
irthdays wear size 12—well, a size 
means little. 
st measure means little more, espe- 
when every manufacturer has his 
‘perfect 36.” And bust measure 
— ; with it no guarantee of hip girth. 
nething is being done on sizes for 
7 n, too. Long hours of slipping on 
supposed size and every size in its 
expensive alterations, and 
i hair-do’s may all be over. 
ghty thousand women are being 
) red with the hope of sorting out 
measurements a combination that 
. ndicates other measurements, like 
\ t p girth and height in children. 
lanufacturers are interested and are 
erating. For example, slip manu- 
rers asked that over-the-shoulder 
nsions be included to help elimi- 
| falling shoulder-straps. Between- 
lers, armscye, “‘sitting-spread,”’ 
ther points-of-strain measurements 
be especially considered. 
be a new world in clothing when 
systems for Jimmy and his Mom 
ven a logical measurement basis. 
even forget our ages on shop- 
urs!—Gertrude Dieken. 








designed to give years of economical, carefree 


service. 


Crane’s Deep Well or Shallow Well or Jet 
Pumps—the heart of your water system—have 
the advanced engineering features that assure a 
dependable, abundant supply of running water 
at low current cost. Backed by Crane’s 85-year 
reputation, Crane pumps give you the most in 
value for every dollar you spend. 

Remember, too, that Crane sinks, bathtubs, 
lavatories, closets, and heating systems, express 
the last word in modern convenience. This equip- 
ment can be added a step at a time, if you wish, 
and your whole system can be purchased on a 
convenient payment plan. 

See your Crane dealer about installing a Crane 
pum p— investigate Crane’s bathroom and kitchen 
fixtures. Learn why Crane quality is so easy to own! 


L 
Ww 


Ayr 


VALVES + 


N 


HY compromise on quality when you put 
in running water? For less than you think, 


you can have a Crane complete water system... 
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WERE EXTRAVAGANT 
WER THE 





Payment Plan 


per month. . 





*! and sakes,’ said Grand- 
ma, the first time she saw 
our new Crane Kitchen, 
‘don’t you know that Crane- 
Equipment is the very best 
you can buy? It must have 
cost a pretty penny.’ 

“Then I gave Grandma 
the surprise of her life—by 


really was. Now 


cost we can easily 


running water, 







“GRANDMA THOUGHT WE 


GNI 1 TOD 
LOW FRICE!” 


This Crane Sink and Cadi- 


net installed on convenient 


Approximately $ 7 5 Q 


CRANE QUALITY 


PRICEO 7O FIT YOUR PURSE 











telling her how LOW 
PRICED our Crane kitchen 


we ha ve 


all the step-saving conven- 
iences that have made Crane 
kitchens famous—the truly 
modern design that makes a 
Crane sink a joy to use—ata 


afford. om 





This Crane Deep Well Pump has the 
features you need to give low-cost 





CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


FITTINGS 
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* PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING - 





ILLINOIS 


PUMPS 
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“IS THIS YOUR 


Lucky 


Summer? 


, Begin right now to wear your one 


Lucky Shade of my Face Powder! 


UMMER can be a time of gaiety! But 
S summer can also bring regret—if you 
innocently spoil your complexion by wear- 
ing the wrong shade of powder. 

Lady Esther says: Is the shade you are 
using now right for you? For your skin has 
changed its tones—and the powder that 
flattered you in April can make you look 
year der today! 


Yes, the richer tones of your summer skin 





call for a livelier, younger shade. And among 





my 10 new shades, you will surely find it! 





Yes, you will find it in my grit-free Lady 
Esther Powder that helps cover up tiny 
sun-wrinkles—that brings flattery to your 
skin all evening! 

Won’t you please, asks Lady Esther, 
mail me the coupon? I[ will send you all 
ten shades of my powder. One of them 
will be just right—/uckiest—for you! 
QOOCWOOtrrrns 
( You can paste this on a penny postcard) 4 

Lavy EstHer, 7164 West 65th St., Chicago, II. 

Please send me PposTpaip your 


FREE 10 new shades of face pow- 


der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face 
Cream. (59) 


Name 





Address— 





City 


(Lf you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 


a State = 


rn VV V0 00000000 
OIA0010000000000000 0000100000110 


= 
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GERMAN COLESLAW 


11% cups chopped 


bacon 


1% cup lemon juice 


2 teaspoons salt 


1 cup mayonnaise 
2 quarts shredded 


cabbage 


SWEET ROLLS 


1 package granular 


yeast 
11% cups scalded 
milk, cooled to 


lukewarm 
%3 cup lard 


1 cup sugar 


Filling 


Yq cup orange juice 
1 tablespoon butter 


minutes longer, or until slightly thickened. Remove from heat and cool. Roll di 

to 14 inch in thickness, spread with orange filling, and roll as for a jelly roll. Cut 
in I-inch slices and place, cut side down, in muffin tins. Let rise until doubled 
bulk; bake in hot oven (400°) 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 4 dozen rolls. 


APPLE CREAM PIE 


11% cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


2 medium-sized 
apples, sliced 


1 cup sugar 


Pastry 


Filling 


3 tablespoons flour 


1 cup cream 


1 egg, beaten 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


% When there’s pie dough left after making pies, m) 
this use of it: Roll thin, cut with a cooky-cutter, place in muffin pans. 
Place a small amount of jelly in the center of each. From the re- 
maining dough, cut smaller pieces to place on top of jelly. Sprinkle 
with brown sugar and bake along with pies.—M. B., Pa. 


* If you’re using fresh egg whites which are not watery, add 2 
egg whites before beating. You'll have 


Successful Recipes 


Ye cup chopped 


green pepper 
4 cup chopped 


2 tablespoons 


%/3 cup sugar 
11% teaspoons salt 
1 cup mashed 


2 eggs, well beaten 
7 cups flour 


Grated rind of 1 





VY cup lard 
4 tablespoons water 


Vm cup chopped 
nut meats 






[ Continued from pag 


—M. Sie Nebr 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Fry bacon until golden brown—d 
burn. Add lemon juice and sale; stir 
Mix with mayonnaise; pour over 
bined vegetables; mix well, and 
Serves 6 to 8. This would be a g 
accompaniment for chicken-fried st 







parsley 


minced onion 


—Mrs. M., # Wis 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Place yeast in a cup; add 4% cup! 
warm milk. Cream shortening, sug 
and salt; add mashed potatoes. Add 
well-beaten eggs and yeast mixture; beat 
well. Sift flour once before measuring 
then sift again and add half of it wit 
the remaining milk to yeast mixt 
beat well. Add rest of flour and knead 
until dough is smooth. Let rise in greased 
bowl until doubled in bulk. Cover, 
place in refrigerator. Let sugar and 
ange juice come to boil and cook 3 min 
utes; add butter and rind, and cook 


potatoes 


orange 


—Mrs. T. B., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Sift flour and salt; cut in lard; add wa 
ter to hold pastry together. Roll t 
and place in a g-inch pie pan. Fill wit! 
sliced apples. Blend. sugar and flo 

add cream, egg, and vanilla, and beat 
until smooth. Pour over the apples 
Sprinkle with nut meats and cinnamon 
Dot with butter. Bake in a slow oven 


(325°) 1 hour. 


1% teaspoon 


cinnamon warm with a melted-cheese top crust 
1 tablespoon Just a few minutes before removing 
butter it from the oven, sprinkle with grat 


tablespoons cold water to 


a large, fluffy meringue.—Mrs. R. G., Kans. 


BUFFET SALMON MOUSSE 


1% cup sugar 


2 teaspoons salt 


2 teaspoons 
mustard 


Yo cup vinegar 
Ye cup water 


4 egg yolks, beaten 
3 tablespoons un- 
flavored gelatin 


Turn mixture into mold and place in refrigerator. Chill until firm. To remove, dip 
mold quickly in hot water and turn out on platter. Garnish with mayonnais: 
filled lettuce cups and sprigs of parsley. This salmon recipe will serve 8 people, 
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Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


salmon 


2 cups chopped 


celery 


2 cups whipped 


cream 


Sometimes it’s nice to serve this pie 


cream cheese; let it melt. 





Yq cup cold water 
2 tablespoons 
+ horse-radish 
2 (1 Ib.) cans 


family likes 





—BM. S., lowa 


Combine sugar, salt, and mustard 
with vinegar, water, and egg yolks in 
double boiler. Cook, stirring, until thick 
Remove from heat, add gelatin soften 
in cold water. Add horse-radish. When 
cool and slightly thickened, add salmon, 
which has been cleaned and flaked, and 
celery. Fold in whipped cream. In the 
bottom of an oiled mold arrange oliv« 
slices, pimiento strips, or tomato slices 





Vis. 


va 


PLUCK THEM 
WISELY 


P, RHAPS you think you’re “making 
the most” of your looks, but I wonder if 
ou aren’t overlooking one important 
feature—yes, your eyebrows! 

[he smart woman does not seriously 
ittempt to alter the course Nature has 
given to her eyebrows, for in most cases 
they are placed in a shape that most per- 
fectly compliments her facial features. 
It is best to pluck the unruly hairs that 
re out of line, the ones that give a 
shaggy” look to the upper portion of 
ur face. With these removed, you'll 

bably find that your eyebrows have a 
charming style all their own that is 

ich better than any you could invent. 

If you find it is hard to stop plucking 

ir eyebrows until you have too thin a 

remember that too thin a line 
akes your face expressionless—just as 
y, unplucked brows make you look 

er, more untidy. So pluck with a 
carefulness, removing only 
those hairs that mar the clear line of 

r brow. You'll find that the natural 

of the eyebrows fits your facial con 
tour, adds more expression to your 
e, and is more becoming to your eyes! 
Never pluck your eyebrows just be- 
fore going someplace ‘“‘special.” The 
rea between the eyes and brows is likely 


NCIOUS 


al 


to be somewhat red and unattractive. 
Use a pair of good tweezers, and pluck 

the same direction the hair is growing. 
Dab a little alcohol where hair has been 


cked, to prevent infection. 
Next in importance to keeping the 
wild hairs plucked from the eyebrows 
es keeping the brows themselves in 
\ little brush, slightly oiled, will 
you to remove all powder from 
t ebrows after you have finished. 
‘Vhen the powder has been removed, 
pe the brush on a bit of cleansing tis 
| stimulate your brows by brush- 
em in the opposite direction from 
1 they grow. Brush them up, then 
ng their top edge to put them in 
Get that handy little habit of 
ng your brows with your damp- 
fingers several times each day. 
Caring for eyebrows in this way will 
i lot to your good looks and 
ng, and it will take only about 
nutes every few days for pluck- 
m, and a minute or two each day 
eping them well-groomed. 
are some other hints that will 
ve the appearance of your eyes: 
Rub a tiny bit of cold cream or vaseline 
your upper lid. It will give the 
oung, “dewy” look. If you don’t 
ascara, or you’re too young for 
ttle oil brushed onto your eye- 
will make your eyes look larger, 
ur lashes silkier and longer.- 
Schweiker. 

































50% greater washing capacity, new speed 
and economy features make this Maytag the 
best farm washing news in years! 


TURN TO the new Maytag Master w asher 
for better washings, lower costs and much 
easier work. This surprising washer is the 
best farm washing news in years . . . that's 
what you'll hear from the thousands of 
farm women who already own it! 

Good news because of 50% 
washing capacity! Good news because its 


greater 


many features, such as cast aluminum tub 
with outer steel wall, Gyrafoam Washing 
Action, and exclusive new damp-drier 
give you better looking washings quic ker 
and easier than you ever knew before. 
Maytag draws no line on hard -to- wash 
heavy garments, either! It's lucky news, 


too—a Maytag gives years and years of 
trouble-free service. That all adds up to 
real economy. 

A Maytag is easy to buy. Ask your May- 
tag dealer how you can enjoy real washing 
economy. as you pay for your new Maytag. 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME... Your 
Maytag dealer will give a liberal allowance 
on your old washer, and low easy payments. 
See him today. The Maytag Master washer is 
available in white or gray finish. Gasoline 
multi-motor and water discharge pump at 
slight extra cost. Other Maytag models as low 


as $ at factory 


How the new Maytag Master can make light work of your hardest household task 





Roll-over water action in huge Everything 
square cast aluminum tub forces 
sudsy water through clothes. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1940 — SEE 


washable is safe thru 
these oversize rolls. Note finger 
touch tension release. 


The gasoline multi-motor. Easy 
to operate, economical, inter- 
changeable with electric motor. 
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THEY'LL NOTICE 
YOUR FEET! 








HANDY 
DAUBER 
RIGHT 
ON THE 


FOR A FAST, EASY SHINE 





YOU CAN’T BEAT BIXBY JET-OIL! 


JUST SPREAD ON Bixby Jet-Oil 
with the handy dauber on the 
cork. Users say it takes only 18 
seconds to apply! i 
SCUFF MARKS “‘blacked out’”’ as y 

y] Bixby Jet-Oil works into the 
leather—preserves and softens 
as it shines! 


IN ALL 3 NO NEED to rub black shoes. 


COLORS 


Bixby Jet-Oil dries into a bril- 
liant, lasting shine! 





JUST 
SPREAD / | 
17 ON! 

















Baked a Good Cake Lately? Use 


OrW-V:1:14 


=GIRL 


Baking 
Powder 





at KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill— 
Willnot soil or injure ing, 
Lasts all season 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


MEN'S... CLOTHING BARGAINS 
WOMEN’ s Clothe an entire family of 3 for as little 
as $4.00. Money-saving Bargains in new and slightly 
used merchandise. Free catalog. Square Deal Mail 
Order House, 9 Hester St., Dept. T-9, New York City. 











“ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS” 


21 Beautiful, Assorted Cards, envelopes to match, 
69%c, postage prepaid. Religious or non-religious. 
Specify your choice 


HYMANS, 405 ‘6th, Des Moines, lowa 
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GROWING A 
ROOT PLANT 











Beautify Your Home 
With Cheery Plants 


DeLicHTFUL what you can do with a 
“water garden”! Graceful plants, flowering 
bulbs grow beautifully in water, need little 
care. 

Easy, too, to grow beautiful potted plants 
knowing simple pointers. 
Successful Farming’s 32-page book, “Making 
Plants and Flowers Grow Indoors” (No. 
K108), tells how to raise ferns, flowering 
plants, bulbs, foliage plants, vines, how to 
make a “water garden.” Gives directions for 
repotting, fertilizing, watering. Send 10c for 
your copy now! 


successfully by 


Address all orders to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3409 Meredith Bldg., 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Your Dining-Room 


[ Continued from pa 


these shelves and other types of ff 
holders are available in dime st 

In their dark-green coats, wii 
shades in the old days were rat! 
necessary evil. Not so today—f 
modest sum you can buy exc 
shades in such lovely colors as rose, 
blue, yellow, peach, and ivory. 

If you have an old- fashioned 
board, remove the mirror. If it st 
on high legs, these could be cut dov 
that the piece will resemble a che 
simple arrangement of flowers and 
dles, one or two pieces of silver, 
china, or a pair of hurricane lamps W 
be suitable for the top. A pair of si 
corner cabinets to replace the china 
net could contain some of your r 
choice china or silver. Paint the in 
of the shelves a contrasting color 
added interest. These cupboards 
can buy unfinished in furniture shop 


To rejuvenate the furniture, ren 
all the old varnish and give it a n 
finish; or paint it to contrast with th 
rest of the room’s color scheme. ’ 
table could be left as it is, with 
chairs painted a light color such as i\ 

In many homes, the dining-roon 
the logical place for a desk if there’ 
room in the house for an office. It sh: 


be well lighted, and its top kept ba 
and uncluttered. Too, a sewing machin 


might also find its place in a light di: 
room. 
and used at any time. A plant or flowe 
arrangement or even a grouping of bo: 
or magazines might be used on it. 
Should you be furnishing your din 


room 6n a slim budget, here are a fe 


suggestions: Instead of buying a mat 
set, make up your own. First, s 
your table, which might be a drop 
draw-table, or refectory type. With 


of these Windsor and ladder-back chairs 


would be suitable. If the table is 
ple, you could even use plain, ova 
backed kitchen chairs fitted with a 
on pad seat. Unfinished furniture paint 
to harmonize with the rest of your c 
scheme would be inexpensive. 


Te XO much stress cannot be laid u 
the i me, ag of lighting in the din 


room. For dining, a pleasant, diffused 


light is desirable. If your room has 


center drop-light which throws a glaring 


light directly into the eyes of thos 
the table, you’ll be wise to invest in 
of the overhead fixtures which are n 
so as to throw the light up toward t 
ceiling and allow only a soft glow t 
upon the table and your eyes. Or, for 
money, you can equip your present ! 
ture with one of the m: any devices ! 
on the market to modernize old fixt 
Kerosene lamps should have large, lig 
shades which will diffuse the light 
not throw it all downward. They 
be hung from the ceiling, but should 
above the eye level of those at the ta 


If your telephone is in the dining 


room and you plan to make a chang 
the walls, why not lower it so that 
can sit down when using it? 

A sideboard and dining-table 
not be covered with scarves or 
runners or doilies except when the} 
set for dining. A plant or a bowl of f 
cut flowers may be used in the ce 





Place it so that it can be opened 
















































table, or an arrangement of fruit. 
tures should be chosen with great 
both as to subject and arrange- 
Flower and fruit prints are par- 
ticularly suitable. Over the sideboard a 
mirror would be ideal. It is well 

| on the opposite side of the room 
from windows because of the reflection. 
If your room seems cold and bare, 
why not use color to help furnish ut? 
emon-yellow on the walls to bring 
the sunshine indoors, with a deep-green, 
ized linoleum on the floor. Very 

cru net curtains might be topped 


: with a simple cornice painted green. 
\ Should the lemon-yellow be too bright 
3 for your room, a warm beige would be 
re , with a brown rug and soft-blue, 
floral-designed curtains. Blue could also 

ale be used for the chair coverings. 
hi One of the most cool and refreshing 
¢ combinations for a dining-room is 


that of blue and gray. Walls could be 
covered with a clear-gray wallpaper with 
all white pattern, the felt-base rug 





" 1 shades of blue and gray, with sheer 
blue net hung at the windows, very full 
ae and straight to within an inch of the 
“ia floor. Chair seats in deep rosy-red 
the would be both practical and beautiful. 
The Soft gray-green is an excellent foil for 
the walnut furniture, and might be used 
f in either paint or wallpaper. With 
i this the floor could be stained dark 
= wn, with deep-green scatter rugs. 
ul Floral-designed draperies with a soft 
ail wood-rose background would be lovely. 
i One successful dining-room has ecru 
i walls and ivory woodwork, luscious 
al gray-green painted furniture, and deep- 
a brown rug. The curtains are of bright- 
whe green, yellow, and white chintz. Or in a 
with soft-blue walls, sheer apricot 
- ould be used for curtains, with a 
Prod gray rug. 
hed Whatever color scheme you select, 
: f whatever furnishings you have, use 
af uity in your dining-room and 


of it a spot your family will enjoy. 
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Needlecraft 
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Y 1) never. believe it to look at it, 
quilt, Grandmother’s Prize, is 

trom but three pattern pieces, 

n scraps except the background. 

1 are the block chart, carefully 

attern pieces, directions for cut- 

wing, and finishing, yardage 

nd illustration of quilt. For De- 

6742 send 10 cents to Dept. N- 

essful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 








“*Lysol”’ cleans and deodorizes 
floors, woodwork, cellar, dog 
house ... and dog! DISINFECT 
AS YOU CLEAN...with“LYSOL”’ 


OSPITALS and home-makers are 

used to fighting germs with 
“Lysol”. “Lysol’’ cleans, disinfects 
and deodorizes. Do you know that 
its regular use also helps discourage 
fleas and ants? 


Add “Lysol” to the scrub pail when 
you clean floors, woodwork, windows, 





walls, tiling, linoleum. This is espe- 
cially important in dark or damp 
places (cellar, attic, pantry, under-stair 
cupboards). 

Use “Lysol” when you clean the sink, 
drainboards, toilet, bath tub, washing 
machine, garbage pail. “Lysol’’ de- 
odorizes as it cleans. 

And when you wash the dog, use 
‘*Lysol”’ in the water 
fuls to each gallon of water. (Avoid 
getting in dog’s eyes.) Helps keep his 


1% tablespoon- 


coat clean and glossy, and deodorizes, 
too. Disinfect your pet's dishes, bed- 
ding, kennel and run with “Lysol”. 








= Use “Lysol” on 


the Farm for: 


1. Disinfection of 
animal houses, sta- 
bles, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken coops 
and roosts, etc., to help prevent the spread 
of contagious disease. 





2. Cleansing abrasions and surface wounds 
of animals te help guard against Infection. 


3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lambing 
time. 

4. Repelling parasitic insects such as flies 
and mosquitoes, from animals’ quarters. 
5. General veterinary purposes, including 
the disinfection of instruments, in veteri 
nary obstetrics, etc. 

6. Washing dogs, disinfecting kennels 
and runs, to deodorize, and combat fleas 
and lice. 








Disinfectant 
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BE = COPPASSTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD! 
SEND FOR FARM BOOKLET 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. S.F.-409 
Bloomfield, N.J., U. S. A. 
Please send me your book on the uses of “Lysol” 
on the farm. 
Name 
Address 





Copyright, 1940, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
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BLEACHES « DEODORIZES - « DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 


Nor JUST ONE, but four important services 
are yours in Ultra-refined Clorox! It bleaches, 
removes numerous stains, deodorizes ... AND it 
disinfects—a priceless service, assuring greater 
health security in laundry, kitchen, bathroom. 


And Ultra-refined Clorox brings you exclusive 
values obtainable in no other product. It's free 
from caustic and other harsh substances ...extra- 
gentle on cottons and linens, intensified in 
germicidal efficiency. 


Ultra-refined Clorox is pure, safe, eo aren ae 


It is making housekeeping 

safer and easier in millions Wh ite %. 
of homes and is effective yet = en its. 
gentle in its many personal < CLOROX: CLEAN: 
as well as household uses. 

Simply follow directions on its ingen 
the label. i, Clean: 


Cope. 1940, Cloves Chemical Co. 


NEW! SLENDERIZED BOTTLE WITH EASY-OFF CAP! 
~ 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


and other harsh substances! 





SORE 
CORNS:: 
Try This NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


New SUPER-SOFT Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads quickly 
relieve pain; stop shoe friction and pressure, keep 
you free of coras. 630% softer than before! New, 
thin Scalloped Edge. Sep-_- 

arateMedications 

included for re- 

moving corns. 

Cost but a trifle, 

Sold everywhere, 





BE INDEPENDENT 


Own your own light and wer plant. 
Save mone $e Bey all the electricity 
you need. LET US TELL YOU HOW. Any 
capacity you A. and Fb that the 
name Continental alone is a world wide 
guarantee — WRITE TODAY. 


Continental Motors Corporation 





Dept. FG Plth) d@icie), Ma lies iicr.\, | 
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Dear Little Playfellows: 


Here it is, September—schooltime 
again—and won't it be good to be back 
with all the school friends, to carry on 
the Playfellows Club meetings with 
them! If some of your friends are not 
members of our Playfellows Club, you 
know all they need do is send me their 
names and addresses telling me they 
want to be Playfellows, and I'll send 
them a membership pin. A friendly let- 
ter a month is all | require from my 
Play fellows. 

From your letters I gather that you 
all had a great time during the summef. 
Betty Rutkowski, Murdock, Kansas, 
and her friend made a park. They found 
a nice spot, pulled the weeds, cut and 
raked the grass, then marked off paths 
with rocks they found. They have real 
flowers and signs. It’s the “Farm Side 
Park.” I would like to visit there some- 
time, Betty. 

How’s that clubhouse coming along, 
Milton Friedow—the one you were go- 
ing to make from. an old binder platform 
and other scraps? Are you ent a in it 
now? With Eugene, Laurence, Johnny, 
and Merle to help you it should be in 
tiptop shape, and I'll bet it is, too. 

Say, boys, not one of you won a prize 
this month. What’s the matter? Going 
to let the girls be winners all the time? 
Let’s have some action! Try your hand 
at some of the following brain-teasers. 
Girls, keep up the good work! Be sure 
your entries and letters are in to me by 
September 25. 


CAN YOU rearrange the letters in the 
following words, then rearrange the 
words to form an old adage that could 
well be the motto of every Playfellow? 
Three $1 prizes for the neatest correct 
solutions. Here you are: 


Msanheod esod si eodhsamn sa. 


¥ * . 


DO YOU LIKE poetry? Do you like to 
write it? We won’t ask you to write a 
whole poem, but see what you can do 
abeut filling in the last word in each 
stanza of this verse. Three $1 
awards for the best completed poems! 


Cluck, cluck, the farm hens 
Bright and early every 

They know it's time for them to. 
Snowy eggs in fragrant....... 


6 * 


BUTTON TAG. All stand in a circle. 
Choose one to be “It’”” and have him 
stand in the center of the circle. Some 
one in the circle is given a button to 
pass on. All keep both hands closed, fists 
turned down so ‘Tt’ doesn’t see the but 
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ton. Keep passing the button, or pret 
to pass it. “It’’ counts 1o. Ther 
starts around the circle trying to 
who has the button. He tags the han 
thinks holds the button, and if it 
that person is “It.” If that hand do 
hold the button, “It”? must repeat 
actions until he does tag the right h 
This is a good game to play at scho 
at your own little parties. 


Interruptions 


If you were speaking a p ece at your school 
And a jay flew in with a squawk; 

You would understand how your parents fee! 
When you interrupt their talk. 


—Mary Rowell Smith 


_ ° “ 


WHAT AM I? Can you tell? Three $1 
prizes for the neatest correct answers 
Here are the clues to the letters; now 
you spell out what I am. 

My first is in tell but not in ask; my 
second is in easy -but not in task; 
my third is in answer but not in ques 
tion; my fourth is in children but not in 
lesson; my fifth is in history but not 
spelling; my sixth is in English but not 
in talking; my seventh is in rip but 
not in mend; my whole is one who helps 
you no end. What am I? 


4 2 * 


HURRAH FOR THE WINNERS! 


These girls wrote the best letters about 
their summer plans. To each goes $1: Lillian 
Hanni, R. 4, Cresco, lowa; Viola Straub, 
Burt, 'N. Dak.; Charlotte Weidner, R. 
Box 120, Bowler, Wis.; Martha Louise Pa 
mer, College Mound, Mo.; Lillian Heikkila, 
Box 102, Nisula, Mich. HONORABLE 
MENTION: Mildred Olson, Myrtle Smith 
Ruth Dobricka, Carolyn Lucas. 
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Clovia 
| Continued from page 48 | 


to deliver six quarts a day (a pint for 
each girl) each firm was asked for a low 
bid on quantity purchase. Result: Clovia 
vets milk for 25 cents a gallon. Canned 
‘oods, besides those canned at home by 
he girls, are bought wholesale. Last 
, row upon row of canned tomatoes, 
grape jelly, and other products were 
evidence of thrifty 4-H’ers who had 
learned well their canning lesson. 

Co-operation also plays a major part 
n planning and preparing meals, clean- 
g, and washing dishes. A schedule is 
ade every school quarter, each girl 
working with a partner. 

Trial and error evolved the newly 
established practice of having the cooks 
be the dishwashers, too, since it is only 
human, say the girls, for a cook who 
doesn’t have to do the dishes to use them 
unsparingly. Cleaning is done biweekly, 
but the girls are responsible for their 
own rooms. Thus has Clovia become a 
working laboratory where home-eco- 
nomics students are putting into prac- 
tice many of the lessons being learned 
n college and club work. 

All work and no play is far from the 
rule. One of the first purchases was a 
piano—after all, every girl in the house 
played! They then invited their Farm 
House brothers for a songfest. The fra- 
ternity retaliated with the same type of 
invitation. There are formals, rushing 
parties, dinner dances—and Ic to one, 
when Miss Clovia steps out in party 
togs, she will have made them herself. 

They’re a bright bunch. At the spring 
recognition assembly for students of 
the Colleges of Agriculture, Forestry, 

Home Economics, Clovia sisters 
¢ iptured $178 in scholarships. They 
boast the highest-ranking sophomore 
woman. There are Marie Hoffman, sec- 
ond-prize-winner in the 1939 national 
gg-menu planning contest sponsored by 
the National Poultry Congress, and Au- 
drey Fox, Clovia alumna, who is both 
national president and Minnesota’s 1949 

commendation for the Payne Fellow- 

As a group they maintain a high- 

nor-point ratio. 

But any visitor at Clovia will tell 
ou that the most striking thing about 
the girls is their enthusiasm. College to 
them is a thrilling adventure in which 
ach one shares a little in the striving 

| helps to make possible some of the 
good times of her sisters. 
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"Now, where's Eleanor?” 





»__ THIS PLACE RUNS ON TIME 
/ 1 SINCE WE GOT THAT 


T’S good business to have a good alarm 

clock in the house. You start your day 
on time, get the morning chores done 
promptly—the whole farm runs smoother 
and hence more profitably. And when your 
alarm clock is a Big Ben you're sure you'll 
be called on the dot. For Big Ben isa depend- 
able alarm clock—an accurate timekeeper. 


Big Ben has such features as fine steel 
pivots that reduce friction and give the clock 
longer life, a heavy inner body case that pro- 
tects the mechanism. Big Ben comes in 





several models. See them at any store that 
sells good clocks. 

Big Ben Loud Alarm has a “‘fire alarm” 
that wakes the heaviest sleeper. Comes in 
smart black finish with nickel trim at $2.95 

Baby Ben Alarm has quiet tick, loud or 
soft alarm. Ivory finish with gold color trim 
or black with nickel trim at $2.95 

Westclox, La Salle-Peru, Ill. Division of 
General Time Instruments Corporation. In 
Canada (prices slightly higher) Western 
Clock Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





MANOR Attractive self WRIST BEN Chrome finish 
Starting electric wall clock 
Good value for . $3.50 back ; cove O29 


WESTCLO 


case with stainless metal 


POCKET BEN The champ COUNTRY CLUB electric 
of pocket watches, De- alarm. Maroon finish, 
pendable $1.50 plain dial ; $2.50 


Makers of Big Ben and his family of springwound and electric 
clocks, wrist and pocket watches, priced from $1.25 to $6.95 


Read Page 25 then enter the $2000 building and remodeling contest sponsored by Successful Farming 


METAL 


, EDWARD ROOFS 


Look better, last longer, 
costiess. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
Price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-S. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


906-956 BUTLER S$ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Our 4 
“Cap-Brush’ Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40” 


DASH IN FEATHERS ..°° “O" **°™*R 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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BLUE RIBBON MALT 


means uniform high quality, 
always. For best results and 
for economy—use Blue Ribbon 
Malt—heaping with goodness, 
purity and wholesomeness— 
full 3 pounds of it—and with 
every ounce the very best. 


Copr. 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Mi) waukee 


BLUE RIBBON 
MALT 


Americas Biggest Seller 
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Warmth in Every Room 
[ Continued from page 1} | 


big laying flock. Mr. Haraldson prides 
himself on his straight furrows, his 
grains, and his corn—and he’s won 
prizes with all of them. So you know 
that the letter Mrs. Haraldson sent me 
on the details of their shopping and the 
results they got will fit many cases of 
many dirt farmers who want to enjoy 
their homes. I’ll let her tell it, reserving 
the privilege of an occasional note: 
“When we first began to study heat- 
ing plants with the idea of installing one 
in our house, there were definite ideas 
that we had in mind. First, we wanted a 
furnace that would burn waste fuel, 
namely wood and cobs.” (The furnace 
was equipped with a heavier grate be- 
cause of the intense heat of a cob fire.) 


«“ 

Our final decision was a fan-type, 
warm-air furnace because the house is 
large and rambling and could never be 
heated properly with the gravity type. 
Of course, our choice would not have 
been possible if we had not had elec- 
tricity.”” (For those who already have a 
gravity-type unit, it will be welcome 
news that it can be fitted with a blower 
very easily and will yield at least 10 
percent more usable heat with the same 
amount of fuel. The old, cumbersome, 
warm-air pipes can be torn down and 
a flat, forced-air trunk-line installed that 
will give much more head-room.) 

“We probably would have gone wrong 
or still be in the shopping stage had not 
one company sent out a representative 
from the factory. It was very obvious 
that he knew his furnaces, so we had 
complete confidence in his decisions. 

“Our basement is low and he took this 
into consideration in recommending a 
forced-air unit and its trunk-line pipes. 
In place of the usual round pipe to every 
room there is but one flat main pipe 
leading from the furnace, and the other 
pipes branch off from this one to the 
various rooms. The take-off pipes are 
flat, too, and can be run between the 
joists; while the cold-air returns can be 
made down a joist channel between out- 
er and inner walls without piping. 
Trunk-line pipes are no longer covered 
with asbestos paper but are painted.” 
(With much lower register temperatures 
controlled by a blower thermostat, the 
warm-air pipes do not constitute a fire 
hazard as do hot gravity pipes, can 
be snugged right up against the ceil- 
ing, take only eight inches.) 


“c 

WE finally decided to have the regis- 
ters placed in the baseboard, as I thought 
they appeared better there, altho they 
do influence one’s arrangement of fur- 
niture. Heating engineers declare a room 
is heated as efficiently by placing the 
registers low in the wall as putting them 
high. However, were we to make our 
choice again they would be placed above 
the floor level. With a fan to force the 
heat there is considerable draft across 
the floors when the fan is going; of 
course, this is a warm draft, but never- 
theless I do not like it.” (Perhaps Mrs. 
Haraldson would have had better results 
with the warm-air registers just above 
the baseboard. In order of efficiency, 
register placements are: (1) just above 
baseboard; (2) in baseboard; (3) in the 
wall at six feet six inches; (4) in the floor. 
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Boys and Girls! 


WIN BLUE RIBBONS 


Raise prize-winning poultry and livestock t} 
blue ribbons at fairs, command top prices in 1 
It’s really very simple when you know how 
information you need is in Successful Farmin 
of seven leaflets, ‘“Tips That Make Tops,” writ 
a famous club stock authority. Each leaflet | 
sult of actual experience in successful fitting an 
ing—boiled down in short, meaty paragraphs 
understand and follow; complete step-by-ste; 
tions from farm lot to show ring! 

Already thousands of boys and girls have fou 
series of actual money value for just a few hours 
spare time. Order your copy today! Bought 
each leaflet is 3c; save money by ordering t! 
plete set for 10c. You'll never invest a din 
profitably! 

Tips That Make Tops 
1 Dairy Calves 3c No. 5 Club Lambs 
2 Baby Beeves and No. 6 Club Poultr 

*urebred Heifers 3e No. 7 The Junior 
vo. 3 The Club Pig 3c Livestock Juda: 

. 4 Club Colts 3e Entire series 

Address all orders to 
“a 7 ~ ay AJ ¥ 4 >I 7 ‘ 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

4009 Meredith Building Des Moines, lowa 


FOR your free copy 
of our Style Book, 
simply mail coupon 
below. It is a big 
book, brim full of 
loveliness; the very 
latest fashions, in 
literally hundreds of 
styles, and each is 
designed especially 
for stout women. 
Our prices are 
amazingly low. For 
example, the dress 
ata is of Spun 
yon at $1.98. 
Other dresses, 
$1.00 to $16.95. 
Coats are as low as 
$5.95. Also hats, 
shoes, underwear, 
all at prices that 
are amazingly low. 
Mail the coupon 
TODAY. We'll send 
Style Book FREE. 


Lan e Aryant 


NEW YORK 


Dept. 
iy 


39° Street Fifth Ave 


Lane Bryant, Dept. 152, New York, N. ' 
Mail me free Style Book for stout women 


Town.... : State 
If you wish to receive also our Infants’ 
and Children’s Style Book, check here _ 
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With the registers just above the base- 
hoards and deflectors in them, the ob- 
on to warm drafts would have been 
ly removed.) 

[here is a thermostat on our fur- 
which controls the fan. When 
the temperature in the warm-air cham- 
her above the firebox reaches a certain 
temperature, the thermostat turns on 
the fan and the warm air is blown to 
the rooms above. The fan continues to 
until the temperature in the cham- 
ber falls to a set degree. Then the fan 
stops.” (The blower unit sucks cool air 
from the returns—located in outside 
walls near windows—and pulls it thru 
spun-glass filters that make it 98.2 per- 
cent dust-free. No smoke from firing can 
get into the system. In summer, cool air 
be blown up from the basement.) 
Si )ME dealers do not consider cold- 
runs necessary in upstairs rooms. But 
it stands to reason if cold air is not car- 
ried away by the runs it will flow thru 
the hall and down the stairway, thus 
creating a draft in these places. We de- 
cided the matter of comfort justified the 
cost of putting cold-air registers in all 

the upstairs bedrooms. 

‘We did not find that our electric bill 

creased very greatly even in the cold- 
est weather. 

“We began the work of installation a 
week before the baby was born, which 
brings me to the point that a contract 
should be drawn up between the dealer 
and the buyer placing a deadline on the 
date of completion of the job. We or- 
dered our furnace in July and thought 
the work would be started at once but 
t was not begun until September. 

Our furnace has made possible the 

ar-round use of our entire house, and 
this is the one thing that I appreciate 

t of all. Those who have used only a 
ge and one circulating heater to heat 
rge house know what it means to be 
g doors between heated and un- 
ited rooms and freezing when it is 
ssary to go into an unheated room.” 

Chat letter, I think, is a pretty con- 

ng document. When you study the 

r plans on page 13 you'll see that the 

Haraldsons had a lot of space to heat; 

furnace cost more than most, but 

saved by not putting in an all-steel 

sure and they’re still waiting for 
\umidifier to be connected. 


On THIS type furnace there is avail- 
1 system of pre-fabricated trunk- 
httings, all ready to go in, that save 
ue of a lot of pounding and tinner’s 
s. The Haraldsons are putting in 
windows and attic insulation this 
the two most important insula- 
jobs in any home—and expect to 
their fuel bill further. All in all, 
cut a pattern many comfort- 

ng families can follow. 





| understand he s just signed 
a nice air-mail contract!”’ 

















NJ 
; Mail 


~ 


Coupon for 


= NEW FREE CATALOG 


c 4 
“| SAVED $50 TO $75 


on my Kalamazoo Range and won $236 in 


prizes.”’ . . . Mrs. V. S. Hanft, 
y Columbus Jct., lowa, 
: Route 2 

















: an 
oa 
Ls. = > ; 
- ; down | 
up to | 
\ 18 Months / 
. New Coal and \, 
Wood Range ~ to Pay 


Just out —sensational new stove and furnace catalog. 136 Styles 


te i) and Sizes. Rock bottom FACTORY PRICES. Easy terms. New 
oe models—new streamline designs—thrilling new features—latest 
equipment. Deal direct with the factory. Dazzling new Gas Ranges 
Outstanding values in new Combination Gas, Coal or Oil Ranges, 
pee BS ng Coal and Wood Ranges with the “oven that floats in flame,’ Coal 
and Wood Heaters, Oil Heaters, Super-power Furnaces 
Factory Guarantee. Factory Service. 24 hr. shipments 
P 30 Days Trial. 40 yrs. in business. 1,600,000 Satisfied 
Users. Mail coupon. 
287 Factory Owned Stores in 14 States. Ask for address 
See ere eS eS See SF SS See ee eee eee eee ey 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manufacturers 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
= ' Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. Check articles in 
oes | which you are interested: 
pags C1 Combination Gas, Coal or Oil Ranges 2 Coal & Wood Ranges 
4 C) Gas Ranges 0D Electric Ranges 0 Coal & Wood Heaters 
Hy Cj) Oil Heaters Oil Ranges Furnaces 


Name.... 


Building and Remodeling Ideas. Send in the coupon on page 25 for Successful 


Farming’s new Farm Building Book... Free! and enter the big $2000 building and 


remodeling contest. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 


For example, from Chicago: 


One Round One 
Way Trip 


San Francisco $33.50 $56.10 Denver 
Los Angeles 33.50 56.10 BoulderDam 33.05 
Portland 33.50 56.10 Sun Valley 30.35 
Sait Lake City 24.50 42.15  Vancouver,B.€. 33. 


R 
Trip 


Way 
$16.75 $ 


30.15 
57.55 
50.20 


Head for your favorite vacation spot by cool, 
air-conditioned Super-Coach! Low fares make 
vacation trips no more costly than trying to 
entertain yourself at home. Mail the coupon 


for complete information. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


The OQvercland—-Wendarland Rowle 


Omaha, Nebr., for free information on a trip to___ 
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Paste this coupon on a penny postal card and mail toe 
UNION PACIFIC BUS TOURS, 22nd and Leavenworth, 











































































MOM! THIS NEW LIGHT 
won? IT EASY TO STUDY 
MY LESSONS! 


Coleman ‘Daylite” Lamp 
Protects Eyesight... Brightens 
Your Home... Saves You Money! 


Millions praise Coleman’s cheery, room-filling 
light—so easy on the eyes! It’s so natural 
you can match colors by it. 

Coleman Lamps bring new beauty to your 
home—with smart new finishes; new shades 
in modern style and design. Burn 96% air, 
4% gasoline or kerosene. Safety-sealed fuel 
can’t spill, flame can’t crawl up. Amazing low 
prices and operating cost will delight you. 
Treat your family to the eye protection of a 
Coleman “Daylite’ Lamp—only $3.95 up, 
at your Coleman dealer’s! 


Mail postal today to our nearest office 


FREE! for picture folders on Coleman Lamps 
and Lanterns. Address Dept. SF-116 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 0115 


Coleman tinea 





ortable Coleman 
FLOODLIGHT Lantern 


. area. 











Build a Sturdy, Dependable 
SISALKRAFT SILO 








Over 200,000 Have Been Used! 
Put up all the ensilage you need. Build 
and fill in one day — any size — wher- 
ever it’s handy. Use over and over again. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 
Find out about it now! Ask your lum- 
ber dealer for this folder, or write to 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 
203-V West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Take a Shower 


—it's easy to install by follow- 
ing these how-to plans, and 
it's what the doctor ordered 
for comfort and convenience 


THE shower stall shown here is de- 
signed to be placed over present or new 
wood-floor joists by the farmer-car- 
penter himself. 

The tops of the joists are trimmed 
slightly to the shape shown in the draw- 
ing. The concrete forms made of one-inch 
lumber are placed between the joists. 
(Blueprint-drawings are available from 
Successful Farming.) The floor, curb, 
and base of the receptor should be built 
and allowed to set and dry before the 
walls of the shower stall are set up. The 
inside dimensions of the receptor should 
be three feet by three feet, if possible; 
two feet, six inches by three feet will 
work, however. 

The receptor floor should be rein 
forced and should be sloped to the cen 
ter, where a floor drain is set into the 
concrete floor. 








CURTAIN 
ROD 














@ 

MINIMUM 
DISTANCE 
BETWEEN TOP OF 
JOIST AND TOP OF 
FINISH FLOOR = 2” 


CONCRETE 


\ 
¥4" FORM BOARDS FLOOR JOIST 
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22 GREAT NEW FEATURES 
Better Feeds Faster with Less Work 


New lower priced Letz models beat all prev 
methods for preparing feeds—BETTER 
FASTER—with less power and at lower cost 
Write today—learn about them. Chop and store 
10-25-50 acres of roughage at a time. Save winter 
work, Prepare better green and dry feeds. Biz 
wide self-feeder with hinged sides. All-steel cutt 
head—Timken bearings. Grain separator—sa 
and saves corn and beans, prevents pulveriz 
and “‘bottle-necks’’—increases capacity 30 
saves power, 


5 NEW MODELS— NEW LOW PRICES 


Don’t make ANY plans for winter feeding unt 
you see a new Letz—and get its new low pr 
Send today for *‘22 Great Features’’—and book 
**Better Grass Silage’’—Mailed Free. 


THE LETZ MFG. CO., 903 East Road, Crown Point, ind 
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No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
Write for Details 


It’s no trick to make 

good money when you 

use your car as a McNess “Store 

on Wheels." Farmers buy everything 
they can from McNess Men because 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 

represent extra values. Attractive busi- 

ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays 


Use Your 
CAR. 
to Raise 


Your 
well, permanent, need no experience to PAY 
start, and we supply « apit alto help you 

get started quick. You begin making money first day 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's a E 
Tells all — no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 892 Adams St. Svempert. i 








GET THE FACTS ABour 


‘FLAILACTION 


AND ITS AMAZING Capacity 


HAMMERS BEAT DOWN—GRINDS FASTER — TURNS aa 
: COSTS LESS TO RUN— Don’t miss out on allt 


benefits of Flail-Action—be sure to se 
remarkable mill that grinds all grains, rough- 
| age—faster, easier, at lower cost. 


STOVER FLAIL-ACTION 
FEED MASTER 


wastes no power 
Gives 2-way grinding 
— also acts as grain 
elevator. Full, free -swing har 
mers prevent dama e should st 
metal get in mill. Ask your 
Oliver Dealer for Th nae Bt 
NEW © The Flail-Action Jr. ~ , 
smaller, less expen 
machine for the light tractor , small oe user. Prices stent at 39 
F.O.B. Factory. Write for de 
149 Elk St. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. recport, tii 








r, gly improved gaivan- 
eine. Tougher, longer ig Copper- 
Bearing Steel. Low Factory es. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. Farm, Poultry 
and pel Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, 
Barb Mee —— Fence, vou? 
us ies, Paints, Roofing. Write 

1TSELMAN BROTHERS 


a Dept. 220, Muncie, Indians 








Free Building Book! to all who enter the big, « 
2000 building and remodeling contest sponsored 
Successful Farming. Send in the coupon on pag 








the 


gh- 








Use a regular shower drain supplied 
by the dealer making the plumbing 
hookup. The curb, the base, and the 
foor should be cast in one solid block. 
For this concrete use a fairly rich mix- 
ture, one part cement to four parts sand, 
or one part cement to five parts sand. 
For the finish cement, which will be 
about three-fourths inch to one inch 
thick, use One part cement to two parts 
sand. 

The plaster on the inside of the show- 
er stall should be cement plaster and is 
often made of Portland cement. (Follow 
manufacturer’s directions when apply- 
ing.) Ordinary gypsum plaster is not 
recommended. 

Remember, too, that you can buy 
complete metal or glass shower stalls in 
a wide price range to fit your needs and 
purse. Have your local dealer give you 
quotations when you talk to him about 
your shower plans. 





We've prepared a blueprint sheet of Proved 
Details and instructions for this shower stall 
that will be invaluable to the farmer-car- 
penter. It may be had by sending 10 cents 
to Successful Farming’s Building Editor, 
2109 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
And don't overlook the opportunity to 
receive your free copy of the 80-page 
Building Guide for Farm and Home’ 
listed in the $2,000 contest announcement 
on page 25. The shower stall you are plan- 
ning may win a prize for you! 





How to Raise Apples 


[ Continued from page 6 | 


never are too low; last vear the war and 
rumors of war caused all the apple men 
to get pretty badly stepped on. In fruit 
farming, the per-acre labor costs run 
uch higher than with most farm enter 
prises. And the seasonal demand for or- 
chard help rises just when everybody 
else is clamoring for experienced workers. 
Clarke has gone far toward solving 
this problem by organizing his opera- 
tions so that he can find work for an 
optimum number of reliable men, usu- 
lly about eight, thruout the year. It is 
readily understandable that such men, 
1 of steady jobs, would do more 

work and do it better than catch-as- 
ch-can day laborers. Balancing his 
osts against actual results ob 

he finds this method much 

per than hiring and firing half-ex- 
perienced help which must be paid at 
gher day-wage rates. “Another 
ng to consider is that, besides the 
ntless jobs that Aave to be done 
nd a fruit farm, there are about as 
any others that should be done. With 
crew available these incidentals 
nded to where they probably 
wi t be if it meant going out and 
getting part-time help especially for the 





A © acres of apple orchards make 
Clarke primarily an apple-grower, but 
has 10 acres of cherries, five of 
rries, and scattered plantings of 

ts. Such diversification, he as- 

S more than once saved him 
tal crop or market failure, so 
astrous to the single-crop pro- 
\lso, by extending the harvest 


SAVE 2 


OF BATTERY COST AND CURRENT DRAIN © 


e 





with this 
amazing 1941 


PHILCO 


FARM 
RADIO 











REATER radio enjoyment than ever before 
G is yours with this sensational new 1941 
Philco! Costs less to buy ... less to oper- 
ate. No wet batteries to pay for and recharge... 
no wind chargers. New Battery Block almost 
doubles the capacity at one-third the cost! New 
tubes cut current drain two-thirds! New High- *Seif-Contained Battery 
Output Speaker and specially-designed farm Block, $3.50 Extra. Western price slightly higher. 
radio circuit give you finer tone and more sta- BSS SSSR SSR ER EE BEBE RBBB 


& Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 31 


tions, clearly, powerfully, even in the daytime! & Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now, more than ever, you need a modern radio . Please send me FREE and without obliga- 
. the sensational 1941 Philco! The world’s g 00, literature describing the new 1941 Philco 
k Farm Radios. Also full details of your Free 
greatest radio value—made by the world’s . Trial, Easy Payment, Trade-in Allowance Offer. 
largest radio manufacturer! Choose from many a 
models in cabinets of unmatched beauty. - CONS na. . Se Tle, enn 
Liberal Trade-In Allowance for Your Old = g , 44... 
Radio or Phonograph. Free Trial. Long 8 or I ————< + tee 
Time to Pay. See Your Dealer or Mail the 7 
Coupon NOW for Full Details. § Town State___ 








| die MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


Planning to Remodel? Then enter Suc- 


c ; j . : All steel, fireproof ufe storage for 
cessful Farming’s $2000 building and re- both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 

}i ’ »S scribe ‘ »>DA « loans. 7 sizes 500 bus. up. Agents 
modeling contest described on page 25 and sandal: Wadteter sevliedines 


get the new Farm Building Book Free! Midwest Steel Products Co., 


730 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo 















MORE MILES S 
PER DOLLAR a 


with U.S. ROYAL BOOTS 
Tempered Rubber makes 
them easier on your feet, 
too — tougher, yet lighter 
and more supple. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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LIVESTOCK 


and 


NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 


It would not be entirely correct to 
say that the nation’s rosperity de- 
pends on the sahehintel conduct of 
the packing industry, but. . . 


If the farmer couldn’t sell his live- 
stock he wouldn’t raise any. And if 
he didn’t raise livestock, grass and 
rain and forage crops would have 
little value. And, if nature’s largest 
crops weren't wofitable, 40% of the 
nation’s mss would have no 
buying power. And, if the farmers 
couldn’t buy a fair share of the goods 
produced in city factories, millions of 
city people would be without jobs. 
And, if people didn’t have jobs they 
couldn’t buy meat. And if they didn’t 
buy meat, packers couldn't provide 
a daily col market for livestock. 
And if packers couldn’t buy livestock 

. there we start going right around 
the circle again. 


There is neither a beginning nor an 
end to the economic circle. Every seg- 
ment is equally important; any one 
is a base without which the whole 
circle would collapse. 


Sixty thousand Armour and Com- 
pany workers and a hundred thou- 
sand investors of savings provide fa- 
cilities and service essential to the 
handling of livestock and meat and 
consequently important to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the nation. 


We are an integral part of the Ameri- 
can system which has given this coun- 
try benefits and advantages not 
equalled anywhere else in the world. 


a) Pee 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR 
and COMPANY 


Producers of Armour’s Star Ham, Star 
Bacon, Star Sausage, and a Complete 
Line of Quality Canned Meats. 


Send for free crib blueprints 
with list of materials required. 
“MEYER” CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest—strongest—most prac- 
tical. No short turns. 50 bu. in 3 
min. DOUBLE STRENGTH 
MALLEABLE CHAIN OR Ro LER 
age eg - n~ ori ae lore you pay. 
( yle u save money. 
Send f or FREE < atale gue and crib glans. 


. The Meyer Mig. Co., Box 1160, Morton, lil. 
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season it helps spread the peak of labor 
requirements over a greater portion of 
the year. 

There is an electrically refrigerated 
cold-storage plant on the farm—one of 
the first in that section of the state— 
from which he can sell apples almost the 
year around. This permits holding for 
favorable markets, provides a more 
steady farm income, and, again, helps 
balance annual employment. 

The scrupulously tended orchards 
and plantings, and the neat appearance 
of the premises in general, give the place 
that unmistakable air of sound man- 
agement and prosperity. But Clarke’s 
activities are not jealously centered 
about his own personal enterprises. He 
has held high offices in the state horti- 
cultural society, and his official connec- 
tions with an imposing number of local 
and regional organizations have dis- 
proved the theory that a prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country. He has 
been constantly alert in backing legisla- 
tion badly needed by farmers. It was 
only in June of this year that he repre- 
sented his section of the state at a meet- 
ing of fruit-growers called to co-ordi- 
nate demands for more equable legisla- 
tion on grading, packing, and marketing. 

Clarke has two sons: James, age 25, 
and Leonard, three years younger. 
There was never any doubt in Leonard’s 
mind about what he wanted to do, but 
James, for a time, fancied engineering. 
“T never tried to influence him,” his 
father states. ““But in the summer be- 
fore he was ready to go to college he 
suddenly decided to take up agricul- 
ture.” 

Since they finished school, the two 
boys have lavished such whole-hearted 
interest on the farming enterprise that 
there is no reason to think either has re- 
gretted his decision. Successful as he has 
been in doing it, Clarke has no precise 
formula for “keeping the boy on the 
farm.” “You’ve got to give farming a 
touch of ‘oomph and glamour,’ as they 
say in the movies!” he did remark, how- 
ever. “Rightly looked upon, farming 
with all its uncertainties can be high ad- 
venture.” 

Almost a century and a half ago the 
first Clarke to migrate to Ulster County 
planted a walnut sapling on the home 
site. Thruout the years it has developed 
as has the farm. Today it still stands in 
the lawn before the original dwelling, 
Clarke tradition and a massive symbol 
of the unbroken line of family tenure. 





“Hang on, Pop, it’s going higher!" 
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QUALITY RADIO SINCE 1920 


Go to your nearest Sentinel dealer 
today! See and hear the new 1941 
Sentinel models. You'll be amazed 
at their sensational tone, dis- 
tance reception and fine 
appearance. You'll see 
the greatest radio 
values ever offered. 


IMPROVED 
RECEPTION 
With Low 


ROAPTARE Battery Drain 


TO HI-LINE 
USE 


New Sentine! 
models 


SENTINEL 
RADIO. CORP. 





The Jamesway Man will help you avoid waste 
of materials and time when you build or re 
model. He’ll help you plan handier, more com 
fortable buildings, and get the most for your 
money. Jamesway men helped 50,000 farmers 
last year. They've been helping farmers build 
better for over 30 years. This is the BEST 
planning and building service you can get 
and it’s free. 


When You BUILD or 
REMODEL Any Building 


Tre SAWESHES ae 
will = we 


Send in your 
and address TODA’ 
stop in next time he’s out your wéy: 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. SF-94 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N.Y. Oaklar i, Calif. 












“Iie in lls 


ite for 
REE 
on the 
entinel 


nodels 








Calif. 
—— 





REED 
EWS 


Broop-SOW CHAMPION. Anew, 
al|-time high for brood-sow productivity 
has been established by Sunflower Rose, 
a two-year-old Hampshire sow owned by 
Mrs. Cicley L. Roberts, of Marionville, 
Missouri. According to the Hampshire 
Swine Registry, the three litters totaling 
pigs raised by Sunflower Rose aver- 
433 pounds at 56 days of age— 
all-time high for all breeds. The 
record is based on official Hampshire 
Registry of Merit requirements. 








ak 


Nazi Occupation of Guernsey. As al] 
Guernsey-breeders know, their breed 
originated on the Island of Guernsey, 
28 miles from the French coast and 69 


miles from England. From this tiny 
Island has come all of the foundation 
stock for the some 300,000 purebred 
Guernseys now in the United States. 


When the Nazi army occupied Guern- 
sey (and Jersey) this summer, American 
breeders were concerned over the possi- 
ble fate of the Island’s famous cattle. 
\merican Guernsey Cattle Club Secre- 
tary Karl B. Musser cabled the English 

Guernsey governments asking if 
there was anything that could be done 
to help preserve the cattle, and offering, 
behalf of American breeders, to 

every effort to furnish new seed- 
stock for the Island should its cattle 
ation suffer from Nazi occupation. 

rhis is not the first time that the 
Island has been occupied by foreign 
according to the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. In 1799, six 
thousand Russians were stationed in 
Guernsey by the Duke of York to pro- 
tect the Island from the French. Rations 


SO r 
| Dy 


were slim and the Russians were in the 
of stealing from the farmers. A 
Mir. Ogier shot a soldier in protecting 


f his prize cows from the Russian 
v-kettle. Finally escaping to America, 
grated to Ohio, where relatives 
him. The place he settled is 

as Guernsey County, Ohio. 


Pure Bred Association. An association of 

reeds, to be known as the Pure 

Br Dairy Cattle Association, was 

at a recent meeting of breed 

ntatives at Peterborough, New 

ire. Purpose of the association 

| ways in which purebred dairy 

an further fit into the modern 
rogram and benefit farmers. 

president of the new organiza- 

t Ira G. Payne, East Schodzck, 

‘ew York, Jersey-breeder; vice presi- 

H. W. Norton, Jr., Brattleboro, 

t, representing the Holstein- 

Association; secretary and 

r, Karl B. Musser, Peter- 

1, New Hampshire, representing 

ernsey-breeders. Ira Inman, of 

Wisconsin, representing the 

Swiss breed, and C. T. Conklin, 

Vermont, representing the 

es, were elected to serve on the 

committee. 








How many investments have you made that 
paid you back DOUBLE the amount you in- 
vested in ONE YEAR? 100% isa pretty good 
profit in anybody’s language—and that is 
what a farmer in the Middle West recently 
reported on his Fairbanks-Morse Hammer 
Mill. Not everyone will realize 100% profit 
ona hammer mill—but we don’t know of any 
farmer who hasn’t realized a good profit, and 
it stands to reason that you can do as well. 











F-M Hammer Mills 
Complete with Dust 
Collector, Blower, 
and Feed Table... 


892 


F. 0. B. FACTORY 





FAIRBANKS- 


EQUIPMENT 


FARM 


vo) 


How to Play the Guitar 
Shown by New Booklet 


Teach Yourself 
From Diagrams 


No WONDER the gvitar is such a popular 
instrument! For you can take it with you 
everywhere—on picnics, parties—stir up fun 
for your friends and yourself. 

Successful Farming’s new 32-page instruc- 
tion book, “Easy Lessons in Guitar Playing” 
(No. K188), explains the guitar fingerboard 
in detail; shows methods of playing and cor- 
rect fingering. Gives complete diagrams and 
directions for playing chord accompaniments. 
Includes melody and guitar chords for seven 
favorite songs. Send 10c for your copy now! 

Address all orders to 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

3909 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Grind the Feed You Have 
— Save Your Cash 
An F-M Hammer Mill enables you to feed 
what you have instead of going to market 
and paying out cash money for it. You can 
make nourishing feed out of alfalfa hay, soy 
beans, and other products which are wasted 
unless ground. By grinding these and adding 
concentrates, you are still money ahead. 
In addition—this hammer mill takes the 
“strings” out of oats, grinds corn on the cob, 
shelled corn, corn stalks, etc. 
Low Cost— High Efficiency 

In any Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mill, you 
get big value for your money—and you get 
the right size to operate with the tractor you 
have. And remember—low operating cost 
depends on having your mill matched to the 
power you use. You waste money by running 
a small feed grinder with a big tractor; you 
lose money by overloading a small tractor 
with a big mill. That is why F-M Hammer 
Mills.are made in a wide range of sizes and 
capacities. You get exactly the size most eco- 
nomical for you to operate. If you don’t know 
your nearest dealer—write for his name. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Department 129, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MORSE 


“57” FILE 


costs yg OO 
ONLY , 


@ Lighten up your work! 
Use sharp tools! Keep 
every edged farming tool 
sharp! Do it the sure, 
quick, economical way, 
with a No. “57” file. 
This handy four-sided 
Carborundum Brand 
Silicon Carbide File can 
be carried anywhere 
Sharpens any edged tool 
in a jiffy. Lasts for years, 
but costs only $1 at your 
nearest hardware store. 


GRINDING WHEELS 


You'll need a 
long-lasting, fast- 
cutting grinding 
wheel, too. Ask 
your dealer to 
show you the 
famous line of 
Carborundum-made wheels 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 





Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
CARBORUNDUM 


Carborundum is a registered trade 
i mark of The Carborundum Company ) 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 
(no illustration or ee type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete 





and schools. Straight « 


livestock, pet stock, 
» information 











OF: i yp 
CONGRESS 


*% International Waterfowl Show 
*% 4-H Club Heifer Show 
*% Complete Women’s Dept. 





THE MIDWEST’S GREATEST 


Farm Machinery Exposition 


THRILLING PROGRAMS TWICE DAILY IN 
MAMMOTH HIPPODROME 


Write for 
Information 






a 


Added > Attractions! 


SEPT.30- OCT. 






NATIONAL 
BELGIAN 
SHOW 


*% American Poultry Congress 


*% Mid-West Industrial Expo. 








% Garden and Flower Show 


Ample Lodging 
Accommodations 


WATERLOO 
IOWA 







| $27,000,000 GIVEN AWAY 


in prize contests each year. Our students 
are America’s most sae reef contest wit 
ners. We can help YOU win money, radios 
cars, beautiful electric appliances 
thrilling current contests. Send for FRE] 
booklet, “PRIZE IDEAS,” full of cont 
winning ideas and winning entries 

All-American Contestar School, Willow Grove, Penna 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Remember us when planning to 
quality cattle. Sales have been 
good the past month and we will have 
nothing for sale until November. 


R. 1, DES MOINES, IOWA 














America’s Fastest Growing Dairy Breed i 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK 


Perfect Udders — ideal Type — Best of Grazers 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'N, 15 Center St., Brandon, Vi. 








sell for 50 cents 
when 25 days old. W 
ing markets. ( 

12 cents pound to raise. Always 

up. Write for FREE booklet ( 

Highee Squab Plant, R.F.D. 5, Kansas City, Kansas 








EMPLOYMENT 


Men Wanted—Anto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville 


Extra Money- 
Christmas Cards for $1. Unique metallic 
“ Y< 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


sell 21 ‘Personal Initial” 


aprons. We buy the 


Need Money? Women who can do simple | Custom Wool Carding Knitti 
sewing can earn money at home making 
finished aprons. Send 


blankets, comforter batting. Used 
recarded. Woolen rags made 4 
batting. Circulars free. Cambridge Be 

















1 0%. Ten other fast-selling assortments 


50 for $1. Other big-profit assortments. Ex- 


Lynchburg, Va 





Blair, Dept. 171-B, pane 


Family Clothed—$4.50. Clot! 





Let us train you to be an expert mechanic Gold, Initials furnished. 106 15¢ to cover mailing of samples and details 
und help you get a good job. The cost profit. Name Imprinted Christmas Cards Fashion Fabries Co., 611 Broadway Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota 
to you is small. For free booklet write 50 for $1. Other money-makers. Samples | Dept. SF-9, New York City ve 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, on ap roval. Artistic, 466 Way, Elmira, . . : mee . ; 
Nashville, Tenn | New Qork Wanted: Housewife with Spare Time to Big panne ge 04 D. _— arty Re 
| - | try our Food Products, without cost at pong a ge lag HE friet nds. ( 
Christmas Card Leader brings you quick Christmas Card Salespeople—Best | home, and supply neighbors what they age Harford. Dept. L-167, Ctr 
cash profits. Sensational “Beauty Queen” sellers. You make 50e¢ on new 21-folder $1 | want. Make good money. Big box of full Ohio. : f ” 
2t-card assortment sells $1.00. You make Assortment. Christmas Cards with name, | size Products Free 
| 


érsonal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. up 
Samples om approval. Chilton Greetings, yroval 
147 Essex, Dept. X-47, Boston, Mass lass 


perience unneeessary. 50c sample on ap- 
Schwer, Dept. V-37, 


Westfield, 








Wanted: Farmers and farmers sons over 
21 years of age to travel in the country. 
No experience or capital necessary, but 
must have good car. Steady work. Write 
for particulars. G. C. Heberling Co., 
Dept. S. F., Bloomington, Illinois } 


ments. 
proval. 





Steady Work—Good Pay. Reliable man 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience 


or capital required. Pleasant work. Home | to start 


every night. Big Money every day. Wonder- Write 


Sell Personal Christmas Cards with name 
100 exclusive 
Complete line fast-selling Box 

Tp to 100% 


Place, Roe he ste r, New York. 


If You Are 
good money with a Rawleigh Route. We 
help you get started. No experience needed 
Steady work for right man 
Rawleigh's, Box I-2-SHW, Free- 
ful new proposition. Particulars free. Write port, Ill. 


Nv against holes, snags, 
designs, low as 50 for $1. | and hose size 
Assort- Greenfield, Ohio. 


Wear Fine Hose I send without cost with 
large outfit while taking orders for amaz- and Used Merchandise. Send 
ing new hosiery. Replacement guaranteed 
and runs. Rush name 
Wilknit, 


shoes. Army clothes. Free Catalogu 


Eunice, 197-26 Division Street, New \ 





Reclaimed Army Goods, Bargain 
and used Merchandise. Pants 5(x 


Desk KK-56, 





profit. Samples on ap- 
Art Studios, 496 Anson 


‘Ambitious you can make 


Your Own Dresses Free, and earn $5.00 
per day, spare time, 
Fashion Frocks to friends. No investment. 
Give age and dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. J-1020, Cincinnati, O 


Shirts 35c. Free Catalogue. Atlantic Sa 
- 6K Suffolk St., New York City 
showing gorgeous 





*“*Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarn 
or circular. Litchfield Woolen Cor 





Batts. Also Batts 


for circular giving 





McNess Co., Dept. 441, Freeport, Illinois 





Call on Friends with sensational lowest- 
priced Personal Christmas Cards and Sta- 
tionery. Names imprinted. Also big-value 
21 Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit, 50c. Ex- - 
perience unnecessary. Samples Free. Wal- | Zanol, 
lace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. R-53, 
New York 





Make Extra Money Easy. Show smart Some 
Personal Christmas Cards with name, 50 Write 
for $1, up. Outstanding values. Also 21- 
ecard assortment, $1; others. Big prenes. 


Man and Wife to introduce big line Cof- 
Spices, Soaps, Household Neces- 
Good profits. Experience un- 


fee, Tea, 
sities, etc. 
necessary. Spare time 
size products worth $6.00 supplied Free 
3585 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


4 Real Future for You with Red Comet 
Fire Control Products. Low Prices. Proved 
seven years 


quick. 


Littleton, Colorado. 


Woolen Mills, 


Send Your Raw Wool in exchange for 
recarded 15¢ pound 
(wash thoroughly before sending). Write 
full details 
Dept. 8, 


318 Mz arshi all, Litchfield, Minn 

12 Dresses $1.18. Army Shoes $1.18 
gains. New, used clothing. Free ¢ x 
Farmers’ Mail Order House, 75-B Gra 
Street, New York 


Amana 
Amana, Iowa 





Dept. F-8, Chicago. 


Sell "Nylon 1 Hosiery 
Proofed silk hosiery 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained 
Assortment of full | Practical Nurse! Learn Quickly at Home 
Booklet Free. Chicago School of Nursing, 


| Canaries Wanted—Best prices pa 
| Write for folder on breeding canaric 
| shipping directions. American Bird ( 





shauiperreaipemeds 1408 Harrison, Chicago 


"with famous Sn ag- 
Sensational oppor- 





Crochet Mothproofed Wool Afghar 


Splendid sales outfit free. tunity. Write fully for sample Snag- Send $3.95 for all Yarn, Needle, Instru 
territory open. Exclusive Proofed stocking. American Mills, Dept. | tions, or request details, sample Q\ 
735 Red Comet Building, L-134, Indianapolis, Ind | Mills, 725F Arch, Philadelphia 








Samples Free. Wetmore & Sugden, 


Monroe, Dept. 665, Rochester, New ¥ kay tunity 





Agents make big profits on food products, 


Permanent Steady income with oppor- 
advancement in earnings to 
salesmen 
brand hosiery direct from mills to wearers 


$5.95-100 AA 





selling biggest advertised 









Grade Barred, 
Rocks, Reds, White 


CHICKS & POULTRY 


Stouffers, White, Brown, Buff Leg 
Anconas, $5.45. Pullets $12.95. ¢ 





Buff, White 
Wy andottes, Buff 


| 
| 
} 











bargain deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush No investment. Real Silk, Dept J-325 ( > 7 aon ~ 
‘ | : ° ° Irpingtons. Cockerels $5.75: Pullets $2.75. Rocks, Reds, Wyandott 
none oe oe —— es 0., Indianapolis, Ind 7.75. Engiish White, Buff, Brown Leg- pingtons, $5.95. Cockerels $6.95 “Bu ets 
et Menara ene the 80 | Sell bankrupt clothing bargains from | horns, Anconas $5.75-100; Cockerels -- 95. Heavies $4.95. L Age ie - 
> y I » 8 : Shoes 5e—Men's | $2-50; Pullets $10.95; Minorcas $5.95; plus no sex guarantee 75 pa 
Chemical ee i a J” og EN -E. 0c. Ex. | New Hampshires, Columbian, Silver Laced | Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Gi 
Hot seller! Samples sent on trial. Write | perience unnecessary Free Wholesale Lh hone a R snseceed B640 We nae Illinois 
rel o stee , ‘ates Ss > 7 , 250-DE x I , 39.20; AS $4.90. a | ——— 
Inventor, 120 Kristee Bldg., Akron, | Catalog Superior Jobbing, 0) € | postage. guarantee live delivery. Dubois Snes. Kae Mian Mia. Tiel 
Ohio ferson, Chicago if P 
. ; | County Hatchery, Box 910C, Hunting- erels $2.25-100: straight heavy 


burg, Indiana. 





EDUCATION 


Many ‘Opportun ties are open to trained 
Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Top 
ind Body men, Welders. Train at a re- 
liable school—established 1918—practical ‘ 
instruction. Free catalog. Hanson Auto School 
School, Box 1780-B, Fargo, N. Dak 





should 


LIVESTOCK 





‘‘How to Break and 
Something 


sent without 
Horsemanship, Dept. 209, 
Pleasant Hill, 





| $5.95-100. Write for complete pri 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9-C, Gr 





Can Make Immediate shipment of burg, Indiana 





rain Horses 





Complete full information 


savy Mixed $5.2! 
obligation. Address Beery Heavy Mixed $5.25 


pay postage, 


Ohio mour, Indiana 





Aeronautical University, Curtiss- 
Wright Bldg. (Dept. SF) 1338 8. Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago. Graduates with all lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturers and airlines 
engineering, Mechanics, Administrati 
Metal Fabrication, Welding, Radio. W rite 
for Free Bulletin 


calves 





Learn Aircraft Welding, aircraft met ul 


Beautiful Holstein, Guernsey and Swiss 
either sex. Registered or grades 
Reasonable. On approval. Perfect for 4-H 
J. M. MeF arland, Watertown, Wis 

Pedig creed Pigs $10, mate pairs 


} 
f. Cc. | 
easy feeding type. Write for | will ship COD 


oO. 
unrelated, 


circulars. Raymond Ruebush, Macomb, 
Ill 


Buff Leghorns, 


Route 18, Ramsey, 


Barred, White Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Buff ¢ Abe: 
$5.90-100; Cockerels $. 
| >, B T A nas 
every farmer and horseman | oy ghd. Py Leghorns, Anconas 


guarantee 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- | Buff 


Davis Chicks for immediate shipment. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- | . 
dottes, Orpingtons, English White, Brown, 
Anconas $5.95-—100; 300 
$17.55. Also sexed chicks. We pay postage, 
Davis Poultry Farm, 
Indiana 





5. C. Reds, White ate ——— 
stons, AAA Grade | C Clover Valley—U. S. Approved P 
5.75; Pullets $7.75; Tested Chicks at special Summer 

Thousands weekly. Clover Valley P 





45; Pullets $10.95. Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana 


Assorted $4.75. We —— 
live delivery. Stouffer's Famous Chicks 

Barred, White Rocks row 
White Leghorns $5.95; Wyandotte 
Orpingtons $6.45; Heavies $5.45 

fer’s Hatchery, Lena, Hlinois 





Helm’ s Fall Chicks Immedia 
ery. Recently retested officiall 

ment approved. Twenty years 
Winnings Free, Instructive |! 
Illinois Hatchery Metropolis, I 








$2. 45 ( light cockerels) up Straight Leg- 





finishing, automobiles, Diesel, body re 

pairing, Bear machine. Employment ser 

ice, low rates, terms. Stevinson’s, 2008G 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri 








a 
», 


New Ideas for Building and Remod- bac 


eling. See page 25 for details of Successful Hogshead, 


Farming’s $2000 building and remodeling $1.00 
contest and 












Free Farm Building Boo Tennessee 


horns $5.95 


sure, buy Seymour chicks. Can make im- up 
TOBACCO mediate shipment 
Hatchery, Box 44-C, 
AAA" English Type 


wing or Smoking To 
$1.25. Extra Fancy aged in 








Super- Quality 


guaranteed to please, Ibs White Leghorns $4.95. Pullets $9.95 
Tobacco Pook M: $y Cockerels $2.95. Postpaid. Bloodtested Free Catalog tooth Farms, | 
Cireular. ABC Hatchery, Garden City, Mo Clinton, Mo 


Heavies 


Baby Chic ks Cockerels $2.45 per 
21 different breeds Free 
Write Salem Hatchery, Box 6 
Indiana 


as low as $5.40. Be 


Seymour Electric 
Seymour, Indiana 





Chicks: Hardy, robust chicks 


to live. Lead breeds. Sexed. I 


















































































pan 


Bar 
talog 
rand 





ighan 
struc 


Qw 





adverticements using illustration or display 


large) type, 
justration or display type) 


20 word minimum 


$4.40 per agate line 
all classifications 


55 cents a word. Write 


This classification is open to baby chick, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, low: 


FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


poultry, livestock, pet stock, and school 


, for complete 


information 


Straight classified, 





Double- Y our-M oney- 
















































fayette, 





Photo Finishing. I Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll de 
Back Kodak Finishing Offer! and Free FILM FINISHING veloped, 8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful 
7 |} Le ment! It's impossible to get re ae ie. kee we ee ee a ee Eee ee ee . enlargements, 25c. Re prints 2e¢ each. Ace 
er kodak finishing at any price than you New! S ensational Style Leader! “Ar- One 6'ox84o Plate Sunk Enlargement or Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
et at the Flying Film Company .. . and tistic Deckeled Glistening Snapshots! In one 5x7 hand solored enlargement wit! Minn 
we ck our statement with a Double- neat convenient album form. Keeps your each roll developed and 8 prints 25c. 3¢ 
: mey-Back Guarantee! Send us pictures and negatives together in sets as exposure roll developed and 36-—3'4x4', Rol Jeve > 8 8 
3 » roll of film for developing and —- 8 Exposure 25c. Reprints same style enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 75« on _Doveeet enls Boone ; od Bo 
printin xe guaranteed border pic- 3c. Bach set bound in a separate small at- Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis prints 3c each, 30 for a each. 100 for 
, ne 5c and we'll send you tractive album. Free enlargements with Minn $1.00. Martin Studios. Davenport. low 
some 35¢ 5x7 Enlargement Free each 25¢ In trade. Candid and split-size F r ; 7 mt : ptrin seer Net 
; ria P ‘ n- ‘ree 0 oll tintec ramed 
s the negative you wish enlarged, film ultra fine grained developed and en ree Coupon for Sx . 
‘ll return it with your order.) OR larged 314 x 44 album style—36 Expo- enlargement and two beautiful doubk Iwo Beautiful Professional Double 
, FREE 35e 5x7 Enlargement with sures $1.00, 16-18 75c, 12 50e, and 8 Ex- weight professional enlargements, 8 high Weight 1 nlargements, eight lifetime 
n order for 8 border pictures made from posure Vest Pocket, Bantam and Univex gloss enamel prints, 25¢. One day service prints. 25¢ Promes——Caretul. Fim mai 
‘our already developed negatives. (Send | 40c. Album style enlarged Reprints from Send for free mailer. Universal Phot a Free - 8 Photo Shop, Box 870-A, 
< the negative you wish enlarged and Miniature Films 4c. Finished and_ re- Service, Box 612-P, La Crosse, Wis aCrosse, Wik 
ve'l you your Free enlargement with mailed same day received. Brings film from ee "ao Sana 
wee poo 2 - he re’s nothing Extra to Middle West back in three days. East, Free Snapshots! Mail This Ad with Tw: Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
yous vour enlarmement is sbeclutely South, and to Rocky Mountains in four Negatives for sample s Artisto Snapshots Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
bree! Same Day Fast Train Service! De- days. You have tried the ordinary kind in free photo album. Low price list and tiful novelty_ prombume Novel-Ad Com- 
nent 8, Flying Film Company, San now give the best just one test. Rock- convenient film mailers sent on returt pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Il 
nio, Texas. peg eh ford Photo Service, “America's Finest Artisto, Box 119-33, Rockford, Illinois — — 
ee Photo Laboratories,” Box 102-34, Rock- T : ; Two Beautiful Prints from each ‘pleture 
— , > > y Gloss 
Cash Prizes Weekly! Any 6 or 8 exposure ford, Illinois Deckled ‘Hage Prints with — me le on roll 25e. Twenty years of satisfied cus- 
roll deve loped and printed, plus a beauti- veloped, 25¢. 35 millimeter roll de “4 lone 4 tom ers. Quick service. Lens Photos, Dept 
professional enlarge ment in a regular The Modern Finishers, St. Paul, Minn., printed ‘on continuous strip, and cartridge -10, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Folder for only 25c. Win one of the are the outstanding finishers in America reloaded. 75e. Grove Photo Service. La - 
issued weekly in our Cash Contest for low prices, fast service, guaranteed Professional 4x6 





f contest are that your films are de- 








neverfade pictures. Roll developed 8 Mod- 


Indiana 





Roll Develosed, Eight 


Gloss Enlargements 





idios, 


10 enls ree. 


30¢ 


= 7 . or 8 prints, 2 enlarge- 
elo ped and printed in our studio. Win- erntone prints 20c. Roll developed, 16 Two Sets of Prints with every rol! fin ments: or 16 prints, 25c. Crystal Sti 

er’s Names furnished all entrants upon Moderntone prints 25c. Reprints 2e each ished—25c. Reprints 2c each. 35 mill Box 159-A, Rushford Minn 

equests. All orders mailed same day re- 16 for 25c. Coupons on enlargements meter rolls enlarged to 3'4x4 $1.00 

ceived. Empire Photo Service, Dept. 101, 35mm. 36 exposure roll developed fine Brown Photo Compan 1910-45 Emer Trial: 5x7 enlargements “100 5 

Ogdensburg, New York grain, 1 each enlarged $1.00 son, Minneapolis, Minn sota Handcolored 10¢ each extra 

i _ diate Service! No Delay —~ eons . ; ments from miniature negatives 

neturned same day received. Sixteen Guar- | The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! 18 Lifetime Prints, 2 Sparkling Holl Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Ill 


anteed Deckle-edge Velox prints from any 


No Delay! Eight-exposure 


roll developed 


prints 25e. 100—S$1.00 


wood enlargements each roll 2 











: carefully printed and choice of two beau- t Finished 3 ho Free—2 Beautiful enlargements with 18 
aie pines oo ph A sso i — _ | tiful 5x7 Miouble weight professional en- 25 other bargains. Overnight Studio prints every roll 25¢c. 20 reprints 25¢ 
PS OOS ee eae eee argements . d enlarge Albany, Wisconsin Other bargains. Finished same afternoot 

ments, or one colored only 25c. Sixteen largements, one tinted enlargement, or L. 





eight reprints for 25c¢ 
































. pri - Fasterfotos any 8 
exposure roll enlarged to 3/4x4!4 for 50¢ aanOe ganic” Wtehnes on ae At Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural asterfotos, Albany, Wis mt ee 
Det 2 —— tree nee The Photo Mill, Box 639. 17 Minneapolis a are g ~~ aye + oe gy . +~ Rolls Deve loped Two Be autiful Double 
For better ple Sf aster se ne SeTIC ; ¢ . ints, only 25e¢ eprints, 3c nazing Weigh oferasio I ta ® Nev. 
to: American Studios, Dept. 40, LaCrosse, Minn a beautiful! Natural Color Photo, Janesville ae ¥ oe r —<~y .~; a en , Bon 
Wiseonsin Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-S ex- Wisconsin Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
“wan Ti idnemionttion 2 posure rolls developed, your choice—16 om a on - . . — — 
hey inct ee ee ee prints or 8 prints with 2 professional en- nd a Se ae ae Rolls Develope 4. “Two Free Enlargement 
Kraft deckle-edged prints and one 5x7 largements or 8 prints and one colored Free Leathertone frame with Foll—25é¢ Coupons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Pane] deluxe matte enlargement, or two enlargement. Genuine nationally known Overnight service. Lifetone Studios, L-35 Prints 25¢c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pic- 
4x6 loss enlargements, all for 25¢ (coin Moentone superior quality. Moen Photo Des Shcines, lows tures, Davenport, lowa 
-1 5 - ar Service, 427 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis : —— 
Duos) printed size 3x4, 50¢e. 35MM oe tata Prompt Service— Quality work: 2 t 
f i developed, and printed size re ie Free Beautiful Album with cellophane tiful F bi a mae “re oss - Deal 
1 § Ask for Free 28-page booklet Roll Filmachine Developed and your envelopes plus roll developed and two sets - ul doubleweight gloss enlargements. 8 
How to Take Better Pictures’’ when send- choice, (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional prints, 25c. Free mailers. Same-day Serv guaranteed neverfade prints each roll, 25¢ 
z your films. Ray’s Photo Service, 415 Bromide Enlargements; or (2) 16 guar ice. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-06, Highland Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa 
R Bldg.. La Crosse, Wis anteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and Park, Mich : 
one beautiful oii colored enlargement, 25¢ — —— 8 Enlarge ments Films developed pls 8 
Be autiful Enlargement from each pic- Order by number. Prompt Service. Finer- Rolls. “Developed Two sets prints plus enla irgements 25¢ coin—116 or smaller 
ir our roll for only 25e. Cut Rate fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn enlargement coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3 Enlarge Photo, Box 791 Dept. SF, 
Photos, Dept. K-1, Brame Fm Wisconsin —_ —— Over 19 reprints, 2'sc. Jones Studios Boston, Mass 
sn Beautiful =" solored I nlargement alsc Davenport, lowa Where the West = 
Roll Developed—Printed with one hand black and white enlargement and 8 print Begins Double Size Prints. Roll developed, & 
red print in beautiful hanging or stand- 25e. Pastel, 111I1X, Univ ersit) Station prints all enlarged to nearly posteard 
frame 25e. Arbor Service, 87, Joliet, Des Moines, lowa Nation’s Color Building or Remodeling ? Send for Free size 25e. Willard Studios, Dept. 15, Cleve- 
Studio.” Building Book. See page 25 nd, Ohi 
they were talking about, and said there _ structions will be gladly furnished any 


The Home Orchard 


| Continued from page 18 | 


what I wanted to find out was what had 
nduced him to plant the trees. 

Well,” was his comment, “I have an 

a that it is just about the same with 
me as with almost any farmer whose 
ome orchard is a sideline. When I 
bought this place in 1917, there was an 
orchard on it. It was a fairly old orchard, 


} 


but we pruned it, and it produced some 


good crops; and each hard winter and 
each severe summer took its toll until 
f y there just wasn’t any orchard 


| still figured out that there ought to 

chard on the place because, after 

we like apples, and we’re willing to 

take care of them in order to have 

So I planted a small orchard of 

that I bought from the nursery 
where the old orchard lay.” 

suthrie then pointed to a single tree 

the far corner of his orchard 

a tree that appeared to be about 

vears old, and quite a vigorous 

tr He continued: “That tree over 

s the last survivor of that plant 

With an experience like that I 

that probably the fellow was 

who said that a man ought to grow 

extra corn or some crop that he 

w to grow—and buy his apples 

t when my son, who has been 

associated with 4-H work, came 

ind spoke of the possibility of 

winterproof kinds of trees that 


was a possibility of getting some first 
hand directions for planting those trees 
and getting them under way, I just 
naturally couldn’t help being interested. 
I decided that I was going to have an 
other try at this business of having a 
home orchard.”’ 
The customary 
is to plant a 
hardy variety, 





way of top-working 
root grafted tree of the 
and to grow this tree 
for one to two years in the orchard. 
Then the trees are either grafted or 
budded to the variety or varieties which 
will form the permanent top. The buds 
or graft are set 12 to 18 inches from the 
main trunk. This retains the desirable 
hardy framework of the. stock. The fact 
that the best stock varieties usually 
have wide-angled crotches (which are 
least likely to split down or to suffer 
from winter injury) makes it especiall 
desirable to retain the crotch framework 
on these 

On these small one-year-old or two 
year-old orchard trees where budding 
is performed, the leader and every 
scaffold branch are budded at the same 
time. The term “‘scaffold branch”’ is 
applied to those side branches that are 
retained, which become, all of them to 
gether, the actual framework of the 
tree. 

Buds are taken from the current sea 
son’s growth, healthy trees, your choice 
of variety. I think that the illustrations 
of the various steps in budding that ac 
company this account will tell the stor) 
better than words. About all the equip 
ment you need that is not already on 
the farm is grafting wax. Detailed 


trees. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER 


one who will make his request to me by 
card or letter. 

Thanks to the new way of building 
an apple tree, Howard Guthrie and 
hundreds of other Midwest farmers are 
going to enjoy apples they would never 
have taken the trouble The 
exacting rements of Spray pro 
grams will doubtless hold their orchards 
down mostly to standard early varieties, 
the balance of their apples coming from 
commercial orchardists equipped to pro 
duce fruit 1 enough for 
But they «w/// have apples. 


to buy. 
requ 


sound storage. 





Saha 





lt S Tone 


“Monkeys is funny 


sure 


animals, ain't they, Mike? 





1940 — SEE PAGE 76 


























Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line 


FARMER’S. TRADING CENTER 


This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classit 


illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful rams Des Moines, Iowa, for oomaptete information. 





- DOGS—PETS | 





Attention Hunters! My dogs have made 
records and friends for me_ throughout 

S. They are pick of the South. Tried 
and tested in actual hunting. Straight 
cooners, combination hunters that are 
cold trailers fast, wide, hustling hunters. 
True as steel at tree. Completely broken. 
Fox and rabbit hounds that drive until 
shot or holed. All dogs guaranteed be best. 
Priced right, on trial, purchase money 
back guarantee. State dog you want, I'll 
see you get it. Picture of breed and man 
you deal with. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


For Sale—My Male Coonhound “Buck.” 
I caught 6 coons one night last season, be- 
lieve best ever carried to woods. 4 years 
old, large, Bluetick-Blacktan breeding, 
wide hunter, fast, good voice, true at tree 
and solid barker, water worker, good 
fighter Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank ref- 
erence. Picture of catch furnished. J. N. 
Ryan, Murray, Ky. 








Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit and com- 
bination hunting hounds—shipped for 
trial. Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding. State dog inter- 
ested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog ~e don aperer al. 10¢e 
for Picture, and Prices. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 








Puppies—all breeds at lower prices, infor- 
mation free! Book 104 photos—descrip- 
tions recognized dogs 25c. Royal Kennels, 
48, Chazy, N. Y. 





200 Pointers, Setters 

Combination Hunters’ 
Reasonable. List 
Ramsey, 


Sportsmen 3 
Straight Cooners, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 
Illinois. 


Coon and Cc om bination Hounds: 





Fox, 








Many Inventors wil! be interested in my 
service. Information on subject of ob- 
taining a led Ww and marketing an inven- 
tion supp ied yy charge. Write me 
personally. MeMorrow, Regis- 
tered Patcat. , Ey 115-A, Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors—Don't delay. Protect your 
idea with a Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. 
No charge for preliminary information. 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, OJ30 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inventors:—We Successfully Sell in- 
ventions, _—-y- and unpatented. Write 
us if you have a practical, useful idea for 
Chartered Institute of American 

Dept. 23, Washington, D. C. 


Unpatented inventions now 
salable with positive safeguards under 
patent laws. yew, low-cost procedure. 
Complete details free. American Patents 
Corporation, Dept. 20, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Freeman. Lawyers. 
Trade-marks. 1400 Field Building, 
cago, Illinois. 








sale. 
Inventors, 





Inventors: 





Patents and 
Chi- 





Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C 


“= ; Guidebook” 





“Inventor's Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baby Pines, Spruces, & Firs. 4 yr. 
Transplants 25 trees—$2.25, 100 tr 
$6.50, 1000 trees—$28.00. Trees shipped 
September Ist to October 15th. Price list 
and sizes on request. Walter A. Studley, 

















FARM EQUIPMENT | 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Money-Making Farms and Ranches 
in Iowa, Nebraska, South ee and 
w yoming. Attractive terms  &. 25 
years. Write for illustrated boo let—un- 
usual opportunities. Specify state. The 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 525 Farm 
Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Good Farms Available. Washington, 
Minnesota, Idaho, western Montana, Ore- 
gon. Dependable crops, favorable climate. 
Write for impartial advice, literature and 
list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. 
W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Farm and Ranch Opportunities in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
northern Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 
Write for dependable information and 
land lists. E. B. Duncan, Dept. 929, Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





lenty. 
ealty, 


Farms for Security, Comfort, 
Catalog 1400 bargains pre. Daren 
255-WT 4th Ave., N. Y. y. 





For Helpful Hints, New Ideas on farm 
building, see page 25 


SQUABS 





Ask Rice Perm, Box 614, Melrose, Mass 
for eye-opening ‘tree guide, Squab Bree d- 
ing. Thousands wanted daily. High cash 
prices. 





a 
| 


Investigate Farmers Friend Tracto 
er Fork for quick, easy loading of 1 
lime, grain, ete. Attaches to leading 
of tractors. Free circular. G. & D. > 
facturing Co., Streator, Illinois. 





Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside an 
able Elevators. Double strength m 
and roller chain. Free-crib plans a: 
log. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, IIl., | 





Save up to 75% on Tractor Par 
makes. Send for big 1940 Free « 
Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Gal 
Illinois, Wichita, Kans. 


Farm Elevators—Easy pulling 
and inside cup. Write G. & D. Mit 
Streator, Illinois, for the free book! 
crib plans. 








Write for Free Large 1940 cat 
Used and New Tractor Parts. Satis! 
guaranteed. Central Tractor Wr 
so., Boone, Iowa. 





Greatly 

steel 
Inter 

Illin 


Fencing—Roofing 
rices fencing—roofing- 
sarb «6Uwire. Catalog free 
Fence Co., Box 35, Morton, 
Mail Old Gold Teeth, Jewelry, \\ 
—receive cash by return mail. § 
tion guaranteed. Free informati 
Weisberge’s Gold Refining C: 

1500-T Hennepin, Minneapolis 

Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 450 
bury, Nebraska, (big monthly ma 
3 years $1.00) gives complete infor 
Introductory 5 months 10ce. 


PHEASANTS 
































Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial. Litera- Nursery, Dept. 8, Fennville, Mich. 

ture ieee. Desariptive Booklet 10c. Dixie = ced Rebuilt Telept a EES | = —. — 

Kennels, B23, Herrick, uarant ebui t elephones anc te | aise easants—Pro or P 
airs. Save up to 75‘ Free Bulletin. CANNIBALISM Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and pr 

Hundred Hunting Hounds. Blueticks, ‘arm Telephone Co., Dept. B, Rogers . . ; Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barr 

Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- Park Station, Chicago. Stop Cannibalism. Book telling ‘why Illinois. 

hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- | —— oy <ens pick feathers. Send for free circu- 

ers, Trial. Pictures. Beckennels, M25, Free Farm Building Book! See page 25 lar and testimonials. Chas. Isaman, Box Important News of a new cont: 

Herrick, linois. | for important details. 62-8, Ischua, N. Y. page 25 for complete story. 
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farm. 


to keep faith with you. 
The advertisers in 





Seed, Grain, Horses, 
Tractors 


All of these things have something in common, and that some- 
thing applies to a vast number of other articles used on every 


This common word is also the greatest word in farming—it is 


Honesty 


You must rely on the honesty of the man who sells you seed, 
and you never buy a horse from the man who has a shady 
reputation. Only those factories which have 
name will get your money for a tractor. 

This magazine realizes that its success is built on that same 
word. We have your confidence because we have given you 
honest ideas, news, and entertainment. We have always 


Successful Farming share our ideas 
about honesty. You can buy from them with confidence. 


an established 


tried 

















“We Guarantee that your money 
will be returned or that satisfactory 4s gon THE Flay y 
AS %o 


adjustment will be made, if you pur- 
chase any article advertised in this $ 
issue of Successful Farming which is © 
not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of 
which will be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appeared. 
If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition that you shall 
have mentioned Successful Farming at 
the time the purchase was made.’ 





1940 
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GUARANTEED 


AS ADVERTISED IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


*Maca Yeast . 

Maytag Washers f 
*McNess Products 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictur: 
*Meyer Elevators 72 
*Midwest Cribs & Bins l 
*Minute Tapioca ti 
ee res 8 


National Board of Fire Under 
writers ) 
*New Idea Corn Pickers 0 
*Northwestern Mutual Life Ins 
ance 


*Oliver Farm Machinery... 45 


*Papec Cutter : 
*Philco Farm Radio.. i 
Post's Bran Flakes... 2 
Postum i 
Prince Albert Tobacco. : ‘ 


*Remington Arms 


*Round Oak 34 
Royal Baking Powder. . s 
*Seiberling Tires.... -s 
Dr. Scholl's Zino- pads. of 
‘Sentinel Radio (s 


Sinclair Motor Oils. . 
*Sisalkraft Silo. . . 

*Square Deal Mail Order Hous 
Standard Oil Products. ‘ 
*J. Stevens Arms..... 4 
*Stover Feed Master.... . iv 
PE > 65 fee teens ‘ 


*Union Pacific Stages. ; 
United States Rubber Comp 


Velvet Smoking Tobacco. . 2 


Westclox ‘ 
Western E lectric Telephone 

Service ‘ ~~ 
*Western Land Roller 
Wheeling Roofing. 
Willard Batteries. 
*Write for samples, booklets, 
mation 
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It’s the gas that kills 'em. 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
For Free Booklet on how to kill 
rodent pests write Dept. G-4. 
4 Ib. 45¢ + 1lb. 75c - 5 Ibs. $3.00 
25 Ibs. $10.00 
100 Ibs. $25.00 
At Drug, Hardware, 
Seed, Feed Stores 





























Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, panies or bale flakes and no 





monkey business about Large capacity guaran 

wit rdinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, one eo enenens 
1 with roughage separate. Has cutter head and 
g hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 

€ oodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings Neb., 








Good farmers keep 
operating expenses low. They know that 
savings on pumping, like other econo- 
mies, mean money earned. 


Because it pumps with free wind an 
AERMOTOR windmill saves you money 
constantly. It is Auto-Oiled, needs oiling 
only once a year. Its Adjustable Stroke 
allows two lengths of stroke. Its perfect 
Self-Regulation makes it safe in all winds. 

For electric pumping insist on an 
AERMOTOR Electric System. Its U-Bar 
feature keeps gear case always closed 
and free from dirt and water. It has all 
moving parts completely covered. And it 


costs you less 
than other 
high grade 


systems, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 








Dept.9 Chicago, tl. 

; nd details: C2) Windmill 0 Water Systeme 
pin i 
H Address t 





Apples for Livestock 


A\pPLEs make good feed. Altho this 


has long been known, countless tons of 


culls and windfalls are left to spoil each 
year in regions. where there are cattle, 
sheep, and horses to eat them. Great 
heaps of pomace rot outside the cider 
mills and processing plants. Bushels of 
apples are carried out of farm cellars in 
the spring—and dumped. 

Experiments conducted in the several 
fruit-growing states have shown that 
apples possess nearly half the nutritive 
value of corn silage. The Vermont Ex- 
periment Station, where extensive tests 
have been conducted, recommends 
amounts equaling the normal silage 
feeding, by weight, for dairy cows. The 
apples should be put thru a root-cutter 
or crushed by some other method to 
prevent choking the cows, and fed after 
milking to avoid an unwanted flavor in 
the milk. 

Pomace, the substance remaining 
after the juice has been pressed from ap- 
ples, makes an excellent substitute feed. 
It may be fed as it comes fresh from the 
mills, it can be dried for later use, or it 
can be packed in silos. In this more con- 
centrated form it rates but slightly lower 
than corn silage in digestible nutrients, 
and closely approaches the value of 
dried beet pulp. 

Where there are no mills to provide 
pomace, a mixed silage can be made 
by running apples and alfalfa hay thru 
an ensilage-cutter, combined in the pro- 
portions of four to one by weight. Lack- 
ing hay, dry fodder can be used, com- 
bining enough apples to make the result- 
ing mixture pack well in the silo. The dry 
material serves the dual purpose of tak- 
ing up the excess moisture and balanc 
ing the low-protein, high-sugar content 
of the fruit. Because of this sugar con- 
tent, mixed silage or straight pomace 
can be stored successfully in regular or 
makeshift silos without adding preserva- 
tives. Both are reported to havea definite 
“appetizer value’ as a succulent winter 
feed, and have been fed to high-produc- 
ing herds with satisfactory results. 

Feeding experiments in Washington 
State also proved the value of apples for 
fattening lambs. A pound and a half a 
day, along with the usual hay and grain 
ration, had the same value as a like 
amount of the best corn silage. A New 
York State fruit-grower, who also raises 
horses, had no profitable market for a 
certain variety of apples. He started 


feeding cautiously, varying the amount 
of apples according to the individual re- 
quirements of the horses, and reported 
this spring that the experiment was en- 
Lounsbury. 


tirely successful.—T. F. 













“But | thought you said it 
would wrap the bread, too!” 
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MORE CUTTER 


FOR 


YOUR MONEY 


More farmers buy Papec Cutters than 
any other make because they get a bigger, 
sturdier, easier running machine that is 
guaranteed to do more. And the Papec 
costs $25 to $75 less than other cutters of 
similar weight and throat width. 


Does More Jobs 


A Papec earns its keep the year round,— 
makes corn, grass and sorghum silage; 
chops hay; stores straw after combining or 
direct from the thresher; shreds fodder; 
elevates grain. You handle ALL your feed 
and bedding, with a big saving in time, 
labor and space. 


Costs Less to Run 
Papec’s 3-bearing main shaft and extra 
heavy cutting wheel make it the easiest 
running cutter on the market. Saves as 
much as 25% on gas. Improved self-feeder 
handles roughage faster and saves labor. 


Six Papec Models 


With six Papec models to choose from, 
ranging from 3 to 30 H.P., there is no need 
to buy more or less capacity than you can 
use. Papec knives and other parts cost less 
and are quickly obtainable for any Papec 
no matter how old or where located. See 
your dealer or send name NOW on margin 
of this ad for full information on the cutter 
that DOES MORE but COSTS LESS. 
Papec Machine Co., 
739 E. Main St., 
Shortsville, N.Y. 








More in Use Than Any Other Make 


Help prevent PUFFS, STRAINS 
AND SWELLINGS 


from causing 
costly lay-ups 


AY-UPS ARE COSTLY 
when there's work to 
be done— That's why many 
farmers use Absorbine to 
help prevent strains, puffs 
and other everyday acci- 
dents from becoming per- 
manent injuries. 
Absorbine’s fast action 
relieves soreness—speeds 
the blood flow. Opens up 
small blood vessels, bruised and clogged. 
Washes out “muscle acid’’ that causes sore- 
ness. Often relieves lameness and swelling 
within a few hours. Applied to cuts and open 
sores, Absorbine tends to prevent infection. 
Used effectively to treat collar gall, windgall, 
fresh bog spavin and other everyday casualties 
that may mean costly lay-ups. $2.50 a long- 
lasting bottle at all druggists or postpaid. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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ALL AROUND 
THE 


FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 
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To LESSEN danger in putting out 
rat poison, I use a hollow log (Illus- 
tration 1). Open knotholes give rats 
easy access to poison bait, keep any- 
thing larger out. Baiting is thru a 
trap door in one of the boards used 
to close ends of hollow log.—C. A. T., 
Kans. 


We make good self-feeders for hogs, 
sheep, and poultry by cutting off al- 
ternate spokes near the hub of a 
steel wheel (Illustration 2) and bend- 
ing them upward with a length of 
pipe to make snug holders for a steel 
barrel which has both ends cut out. 
Choose wheel and barrel ‘sizes that 
will provide feeding-trough width to 
suit the stock to use the feeder. Old 
manure-spreader wheels with turned 
edges are best for the purpose. The 
spokes prevent rooting out feed. A 
center cone of concrete to guide all 
feed to the edge makes an improve- 
ment. Use on a tight floor or attached 
mlatform of matched lumber.—J. L. 
\., Lowa. 


Kor fencing haystacks from live- 
stock we make panels (Illustration 3) 
14 feet long, using woven wire, mak- 
ing them light and strong. Tied to- 
gether, they form a fence. They are 
better and easier to put up and re- 
move than ordinary fences. The 
panels can also be used to make pens 


and lots.—W. D., Nebr. 


I have often found it difficult to 
hold my flashlight at a proper angle 
when working around my car, but 
solved my problem recently by plac 
ing the light in a discarded coil spring 
taken from an old auto cushion (Il- 
lustration 4). The coils enable me to 
tilt it into any position I desire.— 


c. md 


I make stout gate hinges in my 
farm shop from old horseshoes as 
shown (Illustration 5). I spread the 
nail holes with a punch to take spikes 
or small bolts fer attaching hinge to 
gate or post.—R. i Bs Md. 


To assure a tight-fitting door to a 
room with concrete floor, I hung the 
door before putting in cement floor, 
and put a mark at the bottom of 
door on each door jamb, good and 
plain. I then took off door, and cut 
one-and-one-half-inch pipe so it would 
fit between jambs with top even with 
marks made under door. Concrete 
was then run, sloped away from out- 
side, with just the top of pipe out of 
cement. Now with door on we have a 
tight door sill that will not swell 
when wet.—S. P. M., Mich. 


I find many jobs of surfacing, rust- 
removing, and grinding can best be 
done with the dust collecting under 
my shop grinding wheel. I mix this 
with cup grease to form a paste and 
apply with a flannel cloth.—S. McF., 
Mich. 


Our dog acquired the disagreeable 
habit of getting into the stock tank 
in hot weather, which stirred the 
water up, making it unfit for the 
stock to drink. Such cures as scold- 


ing and whipping produced no eff. 
Finally I set a few small steel tr: 
in the tank. Two catches produc 
a complete cure with no injury to t 
dog nor his feelings. Small traps w 
used to avoid injury to dog.—F. | 
Kans. 


Our tractor had a gear-shift lk 
without knob, so I fitted a knob ft 
a harness hame. It makes it m 
easier to shift gears on the tractor 
E. A. M., Wis. 


When penning strange pigs 
gether, I spray the pigs with a s 
tion of dip disinfectant. All the ; 
smell the same, so I have no trou 
with them fighting.—E. M., M 


When a screwdriver tends to sli 
out of the slot of a screw that is ver 
tight, I apply a little oil and emer: 
dust or fine sand, and the screwdriver 
will cling very well.—H. D., Ind. 


When I finish filling my silo | 
cover it with four or five inches 
sawdust. This keeps out air, an 
last year I didn’t have any spoil 
silage. The sawdust will not was 
down into the silage. It makes a fi: 


cap.—L. E. L., Ind. 


When screws work loose, or 
removed permanently, I fill the h 
with a mixture of sawdust and g! 
The mixture can‘be smoothed fiat if 
the screw is not to be replaced, a: 
gives the screw a firm grip if it is: 


placed.—Mrs. G. W. B., Ky. 


To clean brick rapidly and eas 
I have mounted a picker wheel fro 
a discarded corn-sheller on a shatt 
about 18 inches long mounted 
bearings on a frame. Turned by « 
power or hand, the work of « 
brick cleaning is surprisingly eas 


—C. W. B., Nebr. 


Having been bothered year after 
year by rats and mice destroying th 
vegetables and fruits in the cellar, | 
finally decided to make a bin that 
they could not gnaw thru. I used 
concrete for sides and bottom, and 
over the top I made a screen door 
which-allowed the air to enter. Sinc 
then I have never been bothered with 
rats and mice in my cellar.—A. k 


ee f 


I find that an ordinary ea\ 
trough saves much time when look 
ing for a certain-sized bolt or tap. | 
pour the bolts out of the container 
into the eaves trough; then when m\ 
selection is made, the eaves trough 
serves as a funnel for pouring the 
bolts back into the container: 


H. A. H., Okla. 





For each useful suggestion from read- 
ers, we pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps 
you have some device for lightening 
farm and home work which you would 
like to suggest. We want full details, but 
please be brief. Suggestions are not re- 
turned; those used in the magazine will 
be paid for promptly. —Editors. 









Midwest Power Farmers 


are H. to] for 


Standards Motor Oils! 


*Among more than 1500 farmers recently interviewed in eight repre- 
sentative midwest states, regular users of motor oil sold by Standard 
Oil Company outnumbered by more than 3 to 1 the regular users of 
motor oils sold by any other single oil company. 


















ASK YOUR STANDARD OIL MAN WHY... 


these uniform, long-lasting motor lubricants are steadily gaining in popularity among 
leading power farmers. Why more, far more, men who stretch their motor oil dollar 
to the maximum are buying from Standard. 


THESE POPULAR MOTOR OILS WILL 
LOWER YOUR LUBRICATION COSTS! 


And, best of all, when you buy you have a choice of three motor oils, each scientifi- | 
cally perfected and produced to suit your purse. | 



















A STANDARD 
On Company 
paooucr 


MOTOR OIL 









1S0-VIS This long-lasting, tough-bodied motor oil, 
though premium-priced, is preferred by 
many power farmers because it is rich in the qualities 
which add extra long life to farm machinery and cut 
maintenance as well as lubrication costs. 


= For more than thirty years this me- | 
POLARINE PO LAR I N dium-priced, high-quality motor oil has 
MOTOR OL 







been the choice of thousands of prudent power farmers 
sO throughout the Middle West. 









STANOLIND This low-priced motor oil is the pop- 

STANOLIND ular choice on mechanized farms 

Wresae) Moti where Standard quality and uniformity are desired at 
sO minimum cost. 










And always remember you can get these three money-saving motor 
oils from the friendly Standard Oil dealer whenever you're in town. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


{INDIAN A) 








Copr.1940, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
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“*SPRIGGED’ CALICO IN A CAKE!” 


Betty Crocker says, ‘‘Your 
great-grandmother wore 
‘sprigged’ calico in dresses— 
your grandmother pieced it 
into quilts—you may have a 
full-skirtedevening dressin this 
pattern... Now you seeitina 
gay cake! Why not try it soon?”’ 


This flower-patterned 


""WMarhile’ 


i ll elie 


Cake demands Gold 


What do you need to 
make this Creation? 


Even an inexperienced cake-maker can 


ee ” 


ordinary 
party” 


make it! Yet it’s no 
-.. it’s practically a 


Ingredients 


Shortening (part butter) . . . Sugar . . . 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” FLOUR .. 
Action Baking Powder ... Salt... 
Vanilla... Eggs... 
«++ Red Vegetable Coloring . .. 


ee 


cake 
in itself! 


GOLD 
« Single- 
Milk... 
Unsweetened Chocolate 
Get Cream of 


Tartar and Pink Peppermint Candy for the Icing. 


FIRST, CREAM THE SHORTENING. 


Medal Flour for best results! Read the reasons below: 
; =e: Then add the sugar gradually, and 
cream till fluffy. Then sift the flour, 
baking powder, salt . . . (Complete rec- 


ipe in sacks of Gold Medal Flour!) 
Economical Recipes in Each Sack! 


AVEN’T YOU WISHED you 
could make a cake that would 
look—and taste—just stunning? 


skill by men with the greatest aggre- 
gate experience in the business. These 
men are unsurpassed in their know!l- 


Here is the opportunity you have been 
looking for. 
For this cake is “‘different.” It’s a 
marble cake—gay and colorful inside 
and with an icing “patterned” 
resemble a “sprigged”’ calico quilt . 
the whole as lovely as sun through rain. 

But (wait a minute) this cake is easy 
tomake! Just follow the Betty Crocker 
recipe in Gold Medal Flour. And of 
course use Gold Medal in making it. 
The recipe is specially proportioned for 
that flour—not for any other! 

Did you realize that more women use 
Gold Medal than any other brand? 

Gold Medal (first of all) is made from 
blended with 


choice selected wheats, 


edge of milling! 

The famous General Mills tests come 
including tests by the Betty 
under 


next... 
Crocker domestic 
conditions paralleling those in a home! 


science staff 


Whether you want to make a lovely 
cake, a batch of biscuits or rolls, a flaky 
pie crust or loaves of nutty-flavored 
bread, use Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” Flour—always. It’s made by 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(old Medal 42 Hour 


’ and ‘* Betty Crocker’’ are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Copr. 1940, General Mills, Inc., 


*‘Kitchen-tested’ 


Betty Crocker recipes are virtually 


failure-proof with Gold Medal Flour. 
You get dozens of recipes in 
the sacks every year. 


Listen to “Hymns of All 
Churches" (Mon., Tues., 
Thurs.) and “Betty Crocker” 
(Wed., Fri.). See newspaper. 


| Cap — 
4 MEDAL Figyp 


Why Net N 
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capolis 





